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INTRODUCTION 


HE  following  short  stories  are  based,  with  two 
exceptions,  upon  either  some  local  tradition  or 
historical  fact  connected  with  Boothbay  and 
its  vicinity.  The  two  exceptions  noted  are  '"The  Call 
of  the  Cliffs  "  and  "  Barbara  Wayne,"  both  of  which 
are  purely  imaginary. 

These  simple  articles  lay  no  claim  to  any  literary 
merit  whatever,  but  are  written  merely  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  author's  deep  love  for  the  Boothbay 
Region,  her  appreciation  of  its  historic  past  and 
belief  in  its  splendid  future. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  to  Mr. 
Morris  Greyser  of  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High 
School  for  Boys  for  his  drawing  illustrating  "  The 
Sea  Fight  Far  Away,"  to  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Eames  Jr. 
of  Boothbay  Harbor  for  her  drawing  of  the  Old  Brick 
House,  to  the  Lewiston  Journal  Publishing  Company 
of  Lewiston,  Maine,  for  consenting  to  have  these 
articles  reprinted  in  book  form  and  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
E.  Kelley,  publisher  of  The  Boothbay  Register,  for 
his  valuable  assistance  in  many  ways. 
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THE    OLD    BRICK    HOUSE 


IT  STANDS  well  back  from  the  street,  this  old 
brick  house,  large  and  square  and  severely  plain 
in  architecture,  built  when  the  town  was  young. 
A  long  path  bordered  with  mignonette  and  clumps  of 
white  and  purple  phlox,  leads  from  the  street  to  the 
front  door  shaded  by  a  great  maple.  Over  its  eastern 
wall  is  a  magnificent  growth  of  woodbine  climbing  to 
the  roof,  through  whose  overhanging  masses  the 
windows  peep  out  to  see  what  is  passing  in  the  street 
below.  For  a  few  brief  months  this  verdant  mass 
hides  the  red  wall,  then  October  comes,  changing  the 
green  to  scarlet,  and  the  leaves  are  whirled  away  on 
the  breath  of  the  storm.  But  even  the  rough  winds  of 
winter  roaring  in  from  the  wild  Atlantic  cannot  dis- 
lodge those  bare  brown  arms  which  have  clung  to  the 
brick  wall  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  front  of 
the  house  are  great  lilac  bushes  which  in  early  June 
are  crowned  with  heavy  masses  of  purple  bloom 
whose  fragrance  drifting  through  the  soft  spring  air 
brings  back  the  memories  of  the  days  of  old. 

It  was  over  sixty  years  ago  and  the  woodbine  had 
just  been  planted  and  the  lilacs  were  no  higher  than 
a  child  in  its  second  year.  It  was  a  warm  spring  night 
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and  the  frogs  were  piping  in  the  marshes  as  a  group 
of  young  people,  laughing  and  talking  merrily,  went 
up  the  long  walk  to  the  brick  house  from  whose  win- 
dows the  soft  candle  light  was  streaming  a  welcome, 
for  on  this  night  Anne  Fullerton  was  given  a  birth- 
day party  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  were  invited. 

As  the  merry  party  reached  the  step  the  big  door 
opened  and  Anne,  radiant  in  a  soft  pink  gown,  with 
her  dark  hair  parted  and  drawn  smoothly  about  her 
ears  as  was  the  fashion  of  those  days,  gave  them  a 
joyous  greeting.  Soon  another  party  arrived,  and 
then  others,  until  the  big  living-room  rang  with  the 
happy  laughter  of  thirty  or  more  young  people.  A 
cheerful  fire  leaped  and  crackled  in  the  big  fire-place 
and  the  candles  shed  their  soft  light  over  the  pol- 
ished mahogany  table  and  the  what-not  with  its 
quaint  ornaments  which  Captain  Fullerton  had 
brought  home  from  his  last  trip  to  the  West  Indies. 
Games  were  soon  in  progress  and  for  an  hour  or  more 
excitement  ran  high.  Then  breathless  and  laughing 
they  settled  down  to  rest,  on  the  slippery  hair-cloth 
sofa,  the  spindle-legged  chairs,  and  even  on  the  big 
braided  rug  before  the  fire-place.  Pretty  soon  a  clear 
voice  called:  "Did  you  bring  your  fiddle,  Albert?  We 
want  to  dance  and  you  promised  to  bring  it,  you 
know." 

Albert  Smith  was  leaning  over  the  arm  of  a  large 
chair  against  whose  bright-flowered  cushions  rested 
the  lady  of  his  heart,  pretty  Sally  McParland.  "Yes, 
it's  in  the  hall,"  he  replied,  and  continued  his  con- 
versation with  the  blooming  Sally.  More  urgent  re- 
quests, however,  caused  him  to  rise  reluctantly  and 
bring  in  his  violin  in  its  large  black  case  and  he  was 
soon  scraping  away  with  great  vigor  while  light  feet 
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flew  over  the  floor  in  the  Virginia  Reel  and  other 
steps  well  known  to  them  all. 

Anne's  mother  watched  them  smilingly  from  a 
corner,  occasionally  going  upstairs  to  see  if  her  year- 
old  baby  was  still  sleeping  peacefully  through  the 
unwonted  confusion. 

Early  hours  were  kept  in  those  days  and  when 
eleven  strokes  rang  from  the  tall  grandfather  clock 
in  the  hall  the  guests  prepared  to  leave.  To  Albert's 
anxious  inquiry  that  he  be  permitted  to  see  her  home, 
Sally  gave  a  demure  consent,  and  is  it  surprising  that 
in  his  agitation  the  young  man  left  his  violin  on  the 
slippery  sofa  and  carefully  closing  the  case  under 
the  impression  that  the  instrument  was  within,  said 
good-night  to  his  hostess  and  stepped  forth  with  the 
case  in  one  hand  and  the  arm  of  the  young  lady 
grasped  closely  with  the  other. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  afternoon  that  Albert, 
wishing  to  practice  a  few  measures  of  a  new  piece  of 
music,  opened  the  case  to  take  out  his  violin.  Great 
was  his  surprise  to  find  it  empty. 

''It's  a  trick  that  some  of  those  fellows  have  played 
on  me,"  he  said  indignantly,  "that's  all  the  thanks  I 
get  for  playing  for  them  last  night  when  I  might 
have  been  talking  with  Sally."  Then  he  stopped,  fin- 
gering the  case  absently,  as  a  sudden  thought  oc- 
curred to  him.  "No,  I  believe  I  left  it  there  myself.  I 
remember  laying  it  down  on  the  sofa  when  Anne 
gave  me  a  piece  of  her  birthday  cake  and  afterward  I 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  speak  to  Sally  before  anyone 
else  did,  that  I  must  have  forgotten  it.  Well,  Anne  or 
her  mother  will  find  it  so  it  will  be  all  right.  They 
would  laugh    at  me,    though,    for  being    so   absent- 
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minded  if  I  go  down  myself  after  it; — I'll  ask  William 
to  go." 

William  was  his  twelve-year-old  brother,  a  boy 
tall  for  his  years  but  too  young  to  have  been  included 
in  last  evening's  festivities.  He  was  at  present  in  the 
woodshed  busily  engaged  in  rigging  sails  on  a  toy 
sailboat. 

"Why  don't  you  go  yourself?"  he  asked  when  Al- 
bert appeared  with  his  request.  "You  left  it  there  and 
you  ought  to  go  after  it." 

"I  don't  want  to — I'm  too  busy,"  replied  Albert 
with  the  lordly  superiority  of  an  older  brother.  Then 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  persuasion,  "I'll  give  you 
my  best  jackknife  if  you'll  go." 

"All  right  then,"  said  William,  displaying  more 
alacrity  and  brushing  the  sawdust  and  bits  of  shav- 
ings from  his  clothing  as  he  rose.  "Get  me  the  case 
and  I'll  go  now.  Don't  forget  that  jack-knife." 

Planning  in  his  mind  the  wonderful  boats  and 
windmills  he  would  make  with  Albert's  long-coveted 
knife,  William  knocked  at  the  front  door  of  the  brick 
house  and  then  placed  the  violin  case  on  the  stone 
step  while  he  waited  for  the  door  to  be  opened. 

Thinking  Mrs.  Fullerton  was  a  long  time  in  com- 
ing he  idly  whistled  a  tune  as  he  stood  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  was  just  about  to  knock  again, 
peering  in  through  the  sidelights  as  he  did  so,  when 
his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  steps  coming  down  the 
hall.  As  his  hand  drew  back  from  the  knocker  the 
steps  suddenly  ceased,  and  to  his  alarm  and  surprise 
there  came  a  shrill,  frightened  scream  and  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  fall. 

A  timid  boy  probably  would  have  run  away  and  left 
the  case,  violin,  and  all,  but  William  was  not  timid 
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and  he  peered  in  again  through  the  narrow  sidelights. 
But  they  were  partly  curtained  and  in  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  hall  which  was  visible  he  could  see  noth- 
ing to  explain  the  sounds  he  had  heard.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  tried  the  door.  It  opened  to  his 
touch  and  he  entered  boldly.  On  the  floor  beside  an 
overturned  chair  lay  Mrs.  Fullerton  in  a  faint.  From 
an  adjacent  room  came  a  baby's  fretful,  wailing  cry. 

The  boy  stood  in  the  doorway  staring  at  the  still 
form,  more  alarmed  than  he  had  ever  been  before  in 
his  life.  He  had  never  seen  a  person  faint  and  had  no 
idea  what  to  do  in  such  an  emergency.  In  fact,  he  did 
not  know  that  she  had  fainted  but  thought  that  she 
had  suddenly  fallen  dead.  He  glanced  behind  him  to 
see  if  anyone  was  near  to  whom  he  might  call  for 
help.  No  one  was  in  sight  and  he  looked  back  help- 
lessly at  Mrs.  Fullerton.  To  his  great  relief  her  eyes 
were  open  and  in  a  moment  she  struggled  up  to  a  sit- 
ting posture,  looking  about  with  dazed  glance.  Then 
as  she  saw  William  she  gave  a  little  gasping  cry  and 
came  slowly  to  her  feet. 

"Go  away — go  this  minute!"  she  cried.  "He  isn't 
dead — he  isn't  going  to  die!  Who  told  you  to  come 
here?"  She  advanced  threateningly  upon  William 
as  if  to  push  him  out  of  the  door. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  cried  the 
thoroughly  puzzled  boy,  thinking  the  lady  had  sud- 
denly taken  leave  of  her  senses  and  carefully  keeping 
out  of  her  reach.  "I  came — Albert  asked  me  to  come 
after  his  violin — he  thought  he  left  it  here  last 
night." 

Mrs.  Fullerton  gave  him  a  long  look,  then  leaning 
against  the  wall  broke  into  hysterical  laughter. 

"She's  certainly  gone  crazy — I'd  better  get  out  of 
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this,"  thought  William  but  before  he  could  slip  away 
the  woman,  divided  between  tears  and  laughter, 
managed  to  stop  him. 

"Wait,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  "come  in 
and  I'll  get  the  violin  for  you.  I  don't  wonder  you 
think  I'm  crazy,  but  come  in —  I  won't  hurt  you.  I 
know  you  now.  When  I  tell  you  about  it  you  won't 
wonder  that  I  acted  the  way  I  did.  Such  a  time  as  I've 
been  through!  You  see,  after  the  young  folks  had 
gone  home  last  night,  baby  was  taken  dreadfully  sick. 
Anne  and  I  were  up  all  night  with  him  and  time  and 
again  I  thought  he  was  dying.  He's  better  today  but 
kind  of  fretful  and  I'd  just  sent  Anne  out  after  some 
medicine  when  I  heard  your  knock.  I  looked  out  of 
the  sidelights  when  I  came  into  the  hall  and  I  saw 
some  one  standing  outside  there  with  a  baby's  coffin 
on  the  steps.  Well,  I  was  sure  it  was  the  undertaker 
and  my  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating  and  I  went  right 
down  in  a  heap.  I  was  all  worn  out  or  I'd  have  had 
more  sense.  Well,  here's  your  violin  just  where  Albert 
left  it,  we  haven't  had  a  chance  to  clear  up.  That  case 
gives  me  a  turn  to  look  at  it,  but  I'll  try  not  to  take 
it  for  a  coffin  next  time  I  see  it.  I  guess  you  were 
frightened  some,  too,  weren't  you?  I'll  give  you  a 
piece  of  Anne's  cake  to  make  up  for  it." 

Glad  to  make  his  escape  William  closed  the  door  of 
the  brick  house  after  him  and  hurried  home  to  claim 
his  jack-knife  which  even  the  exciting  events  of  the 
last  half-hour  had  not  entirely  driven  from  his  mind. 

The  boy  of  twelve  is  a  man  of  eighty  now  but  the 
sight  of  the  old  brick  house  always  recalls  to  him  the 
day  when  his  brother's  innocent  violin-case  was  mis- 
taken for  a  baby's  coffin. 
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THE   ROSE   OF   PEMAQUID 


IMAGINE  a  stone  fort  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
water  line,  with  mighty  walls  averaging  fifteen 
feet  in  height  pierced  at  regular  intervals  by  port- 
holes; at  its  western  end  a  great  round  tower,  and 
given  a  thrice  formidable  aspect  by  its  frowning  can- 
non; such  was  Fort  William  Henry  in  1696,  the  terror 
of  the  French  and  the  great  fortress  of  the  East  in 
Jamestown  of  Pemaquid. 

Behold  a  maiden  of  seventeen,  fair  as  the  wild  rose 
that  rioted  over  her  own  native  shores,  free  and 
graceful  as  the  gulls  which  soared  above  this  ancient 
stronghold;  with  the  blue  tint  of  the  heavens  in  her 
eyes  and  the  gleam  of  the  sun  in  her  tresses,  such  was 
the  Rose  of  Pemaquid. 

The  August  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  as  Rose 
Marroday  slipped  out  of  the  western  gate  of  the  fort 
and,  avoiding  the  town,  hurried  over  the  smoothly 
paved  street  in  the  direction  of  a  path  which  led  her  to 
the  distant  shore.  There,  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  was 
her  favorite  retreat  whither  she  often  came  in  days 
of  peace  to  curl  up  in  the  natural  stone  seat  and  in- 
dulge in  idle  dreams.  The  last  few  years  had  been 
comparatively  peaceful  ones,  but  she  well  remem- 
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bered  the  terrible  days  of  1689,  when  Fort  Charles,  a 
wooden  blockhouse  on  the  site  of  the  present  fort, 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians  under 
Castine. 

The  terror  of  those  days  lingered  yet,  especially 
since  the  times  were  still  unsettled  and  Pemaquid, 
which  was  the  metropolis  of  New  England  when 
Boston  was  in  its  infancy,  was  ever  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  English  and  French.  Rumors 
were  even  now  rife  that  the  French,  with  their  savage 
allies,  were  preparing  an  expedition  against  this 
strategic  point,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country  were  beginning  to  flock  to  the  garrison. 
As  yet,  however,  Rose  had  seen  nothing  sufficiently 
alarming  to  keep  her  within  the  walls,  although  she 
took  care  not  to  ramble  with  former  carelessness 
through  the  forest. 

Rude  steps,  hewn  by  the  hands  of  nature  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  led  her  down  the  declivity,  and  with 
one  last  light  bound  she  stood  upon  the  narrow 
sandy  shore.  The  setting  sun  was  casting  its  depart- 
ing glory  over  the  barbican  and  the  heaving  ocean, 
where  no  ship  was  to  be  seen  far  or  near. 

A  gull  alighted  on  a  rock  a  few  rods  away  and 
moved  about  uneasily.  Led  by  an  impulse  to  view  the 
beautiful  gray  and  white  plumage  more  closely,  Rose 
began  a  slow  and  silent  approach.  A  bit  of  the  cliff 
jutted  out  in  front  of  her;  clinging  to  the  rough  rock 
with  both  hands  as  she  endeavored  to  find  a  cautious 
foothold,  in  a  moment  she  gained  the  opposite  side. 
Then  with  a  start  she  stopped  short  and  pressed  back 
against  the  cliff,  both  hands  against  her  lips  to  keep 
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back  the  wild  scream  which  struggled  to  find  utter- 
ance. 

Just  in  front  of  her  was  the  object  of  her  alarm,  a 
young  man  seated  on  a  rock  with  his  back  toward 
her,  bending  over  a  paper  spread  upon  his  knees. 

The  frontier  girl  rapidly  recovered  her  courage. 
A  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  the  identity  and  occupa- 
tion of  this  stranger  possessed  her.  She  took  a  few 
cautious  steps  and  peered  over  his  shoulder. 

On  the  paper  were  but  few  printed  words,  only  a 
strange  collection  of  lines  and  angles.  But  it  was  not 
the  first  time  Rose  had  seen  such  a  drawing;  a  few 
evenings  before  a  similar  one  had  been  spread  upon 
the  commander's  table  and  all  the  officers  of  the  fort 
pored  over  it  and  suggested  alterations.  It  was  a  plan 
of  Fort  William  Henry. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Rose  Marroday. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  man  whirled  around 
and  sprang  to  his  feet,  one  hand  crushing  the  paper 
into  a  capacious  pocket  while  the  other  sought  his 
sword-hilt.  Then  at  sight  of  the  slender  girl  a  cour- 
teous smile  erased  the  sternness  from  his  dark  face 
and  his  hand  released  the  sword.  He  bowed  gracefully 
and  low. 

"Mademoiselle,  your  pardon  if  I  have  intruded  into 
this,  your  domain.  I  did  not  dream  that  one  was  so 
near." 

He  spoke  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent  and  his 
voice  was  rich  and  pleasing,  according  well  with  his 
frank,  handsome  face. 

Rose  was  silent.  With  one  hand  she  clutched  at  the 
crimson  cape  which  the  breeze  fluttered  about  her; 
her  hood  had  fallen  back  and  her  radiant  hair 
gleamed  against  the    gray    rocky    background.    The 
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stranger  gazed  entranced  at  such  beauty  risen  un- 
expectedly from  the  forest  wilds.  Then  he  spoke 
again. 

"But  with  your  kind  permission,  mademoiselle,  I 
will  now  withdraw."  He  bowed  again  and  moved  as 
if  to  depart. 

"Stop!"  cried  Rose  in  a  ringing  voice.  "I  must  ask — . 
something;  you  are  a  stranger  here — why  do  you 
have  that  plan  of  the  fort?" 

A  slight  frown  for  a  moment  marred  the  serenity 
of  the  stranger's  face,  but  he  met  her  gaze  steadily. 

"It  is  one  which  I  have  had  some  time."  he  said. 
"I  once  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Lieutenant  Weems, 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  old  fort.  I  wished  to 
see  what  changes  had  been  made  here." 

"But  why  are  you  here  now?"  persisted  Rose.  "You 
are  not  English ;  have  you  not  heard  of  the  rumors  of 
trouble?"  her  suspicion  was  increasing. 

"Once  before  I  was  here — several  years  ago;  it  is 
perhaps  a  sentiment,  a  memory,  that  has  brought  me 
back.  I  regard  it  as  fortunate,  mademoiselle,  since  it 
shows  me  the  wild  rose  blooming  on  the  cliffs." 

The  compliment  passed  by  unheeded.  Rose  drew  a 
step  nearer. 

"You  are  a  French  spy!"  she  said  in  a  low,  firm 
voice. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence  broken  only  by 
the  washing  of  the  waves,  while  the  two  eyed  each 
other  with  perplexity,  wonder  and  distrust  mingled 
in  their  expressions. 

Then  the  man  spoke.  "You  are  partly  right,  made- 
moiselle," he  said  calmly.  "I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 
I  am  French.  I  was  singled  out  by  my  superior  officers 
to  come  here  to  take  observations  and  I  felt  it  an 
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honor  as  well  as  a  duty  to  accept  such  a  dangerous 
commission.  For  of  my  danger  I  was  fully  aware,  but 
today  when  my  stay  was  nearly  over  I  may  have 
grown  careless  and  lingered  too  near  the  town.  You 
asked  me  if  I  had  not  heard  the  rumors;  I  have — 
they  are  more  than  rumors!  I  have  told  you  the  truth, 
mademoiselle;  what  is  your  return?" 

There  was  no  fear  in  his  countenance;  his  frank- 
ness and  courage  charmed  the  girl  against  her  will. 

"Do  you  know  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  could  arouse 
the  fort?"  she  asked,  "that  you  could  not  escape  here 
where  every  inch  of  the  ground  is  known?" 

"I  know  it  well,"  replied  the  young  man  quietly. 
"I  am  in  your  power.  But  tomorrow  night  three  In- 
dians will  come  in  a  canoe  across  the  water  to  take 
me  back."  With  a  sudden  movement  he  reached  for- 
ward and  seized  both  her  hands,  and  his  dark,  glow- 
ing eyes  compelled  her  upward  gaze.  "Shall  I  go  with 
them,  Wild  Rose  of  the  Forest?  Is  it  in  your  heart  to 
betray  me?" 

Her  hands  trembled  as  she  sought  to  withdraw 
them  from  his  grasp;  she  felt  that  she  was  yielding. 
But  as  her  glance  fell  she  saw  upon  a  ring  that  he 
wore  the  hated  insignia  of  the  arms  of  France.  Anger 
with  him  and  with  herself  drove  out  her  thoughts  of 
kindness. 

"Let  me  go!"  she  cried  and  wrenched  her  hands 
away.  "You  spoke  of  duty  a  moment  ago;  think  you 
it  is  not  my  duty  now  to  inform  my  father  and  the 
commander  of  the  fort  that  a  French  spy  is  in  their 
midst?  Do  you  know  the  fate  of  spies?" 

He  drew  himself  up  proudly;  her  words  brought 
no  sign  of  fear  to  his  face.  "It  is  not  a  death  that  a 
soldier  would  choose,"  he  said,  "but  I  do  not  fear  to 
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meet  it.  As  for  you,  Wild  Rose,  you  are  beautiful;  it 
cannot  be  that  your  heart  is  hard.  Your  eyes  are  kind; 
they  would  weep  for  a  little  wounded  creature  of  the 
woods;  surely  a  human  beingr  deserves  your  pity." 

At  his  words  and  the  unconscious  pleading  of  his 
eyes,  her  anger  melted  in  a  rush  of  tears. 

"You  are  brave,"  she  murmured;  "perhaps  I  will 
not  speak.  And  yet  I  ought — oh,  how  I  wish  you  had 
not  come!  I  hate  you!"  She  turned  swiftly  and  the 
young  man  watched  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration the  flutter  of  the  red  cloak  up  the  cliff.  When 
it  had  disappeared  he  strode  rapidly  away  in  the 
shadow  of  the  overhanging  bluff. 

As  Rose  hurried  over  the  rough  wooded  space  be- 
tween the  shore  and  fort,  her  one  idea  was  to  im- 
mediately seek  out  her  father  and  acquaint  him  with 
her  discovery.  Very  soon  she  saw  him  emerge  from 
the  western  gate  and  stand  for  a  moment  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  gazed  out  toward  the  bar- 
bican. At  his  daughter's  approach  he  moved  a  few 
steps  to  meet  her. 

"You  are  out  late,  Rose,"  he  said  with  a  loving 
glance  down  at  the  red-cloaked  figure.  Instantly  his 
keen  eyes  detected  the  trace  of  tears  upon  her  face. 
"What  has  troubled  you,  child?" 

"Nothing,  father,  only — "  she  paused  as  if  debating 
how  to  proceed. 

"Only  what?  What  have  you  seen  to  alarm  you?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  father.  I — I  was  only  thinking  of 
what  might  happen  if  the  French  should  come." 

"Do  not  let  such  thoughts  trouble  you,  dear,"  her 
father  replied  smiling  reassuringly  although  his 
eyes  were  anxious.  "These  walls  are  strong  and  will 
withstand  a  heavy  siege  as  good  Sir  William  Phips 
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intended  that  they  should.  Our  commandant,  Pasco 
Chubb,  is  very  confident  in  our  power.  Ah,  there  he 
comes  himself;  there  is  a  matter  about  which  I  wish 
to  question  him." 

Releasing  her  arm  which  he  had  taken  within  his 
own,  Roger  Marroday  turned  to  meet  Captain  Chubb, 
who  was  approaching  from  the  opposite  direction. 
For  a  moment  Rose  stood  irresolute.  Why  had  she 
not  told  him  instantly  of  her  discovery  of  the  spy? 
Why  should  the  memory  of  those  fearless  eyes  and 
the  haunting  tones  of  a  voice  keep  her  from  what  she 
knew  to  be  her  duty?  In  the  last  ten  minutes  her  mind 
had  changed  fully  as  many  times.  Now  came  another 
sudden  determination. 

"Father!"  she  cried  and  ran  after  him.  "Wait — I 
want  to  tell  you  something." 

He  halted  and  looked  back.  "Well,  child,  what  is 
it?" 

"Father,  I  saw  something  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
just  now — "  she  broke  off  abruptly  and  caught  her 
breath,  flushed,  and  then  turned  pale. 

"It  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  Castine  himself  to 
make  you  look  so  wild,"  remarked  her  father  jo- 
cusely.  "Well,  Rose,  and  what  was  the  wondrous 
sight?" 

"There — there  was  a  seagull's  nest,"  she  hurried 
on,  "with  two  eggs  in  it,  and  the  gull  hovered  about 
and  would  not  let  me  come  very  near — " 

"A  wise  bird,"  said  Captain  Marroday.  "She  feared 
your  bright  cloak,  no  doubt;  but,  dear,  you  shall  tell 
me  the  rest  at  some  other  time,  for  now  I  have  an  im- 
portant matter  to  talk  over  with  Captain  Chubb.  The 
two  men  walked  on  conversing  busily. 

"Oh,  why  did  I  not  tell  him,"  groaned  Rose  to  her- 
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self  as  she  entered  the  gate.  "It  was  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  when  something  seemed  to  hold  it  back  and 
I  could  only  think  of  that  silly  nest  that  I  found  the 
other  day.  Perhaps  they  will  find  him  anyway,  he  is 
so  careless;  if  only  I  had  told  him  of  the  cave  where 
I  used  to  play,  there  would  be  a  safe  hiding  place.  Oh, 
what  a  wretch  I  am!  He  is  planning  to  destroy  us, 
and  instead  of  giving  him  up  I  am  thinking  how  he 
might  be  saved!" 

Weeping  softly  she  fled  to  her  own  special  room 
in  the  building  reserved  for  the  women  of  the  garri- 
son, and  without  removing  her  wraps  flung  herself 
down  on  the  narrow  cot  to  lie  awake  until  the  stars 
grew  pale.  Then  at  the  break  of  dawn  she  fell  asleep. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Rose  was 
awakened  by  an  unwonted  commotion  within  the 
walled  enclosure.  A  premonition  of  evil  chilled  her 
blood;  she  sprang  to  the  window.  That  which  she 
dreaded  to  see  had  come  to  pass.  A  band  of  soldiers 
with  the  Frenchman  in  their  midst  stood  below; 
around  them  surged  the  curious  inhabitants  of  the 
garrison,  staring,  questioning  and  commenting.  The 
young  soldier  stood  as  fearlessly  erect  as  when  he 
had  fronted  Rose  upon  the  sands  the  evening  before. 

The  young  girl  drew  back  from  the  window  and 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  her  hands  clasped 
tightly  together  across  her  breast.  She  feared  lest  he 
should  look  up  and  see  her  and  she  could  not  bear  to 
meet  the  glance  of  his  eyes  which  would  charge  her 
with  his  betrayal.  She  wondered  why  no  feeling  of 
exultation  came  to  press  the  dull  ache  from  her  heart. 

The  clamor  below  grew  louder.  Unable  to  bear  the 
suspense  longer,  Rose  opened  her  door  and  slipped 
quietly  down  the  stairs.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
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father's  tall  form  near  the  prisoner,  and  the  crowd  of 
men  and  women  parted  to  let  her  slip  through  to  his 
side. 

The  voice  which  had  sounded  in  her  ears  all  night 
was  speaking  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  com- 
mander, Captain  Chubb. 

"I  am  Emile  Villieu.  I  have  just  come  from  my 
brother,  who  commands  part  of  the  French  forces  at 
Quebec.  You  ask  if  I  come  as  a  spy;  have  you  found 
anything  upon  me  in  your  search  which  would  indi- 
cate that  I  am  such?" 

As  he  paused  his  glance  rested  for  the  first  time 
upon  Rose,  and  he  started  violently,  then  with  no 
sign  of  recognition  turned  his  face  away.  But  she 
knew  by  the  haughty  lift  of  his  head  that  he  regarded 
her  as  the  agent  of  his  arrest.  Rose  hesitated  no 
longer. 

"Father!"  she  said  and  pressed  his  arm  im- 
patiently. Roger  Marroday  seemed  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  her  presence.  With  a  slight  frown  he  looked 
down. 

"This  is  not  a  good  place  for  you,  Rose"  he  said, 
"run  in  now  until  we  have  finished  this  matter." 

"But  I  know  something  about  this  man  which  I 
must  tell  you  first.  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  spy." 

At  her  words  a  silence  fell  and  all  turned  to  regard 
her,  the  prisoner  among  them.  Without  looking  at 
him  she  went  on:  "Three  days  ago  I  went  on  a  longer 
walk  than  usual  and  when  near  the  shore  I  saw  a 
small  boat  approaching,  in  which  were  four  men.  I 
hid  among  the  trees  and  watched  them.  They  landed 
so  near  that  I  could  plainly  hear  their  words.  In  this 
way  I  learned  that  they  were  on  a  trip  along  the 
coast  to  some  distant  port  and  that  they  had  business 
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at  Monhegan.  But  this  man  had  been  here  once  be- 
fore and  wished  to  remain  a  few  days  in  order  to — to 
discover  if  an  old  friend  was  yet  here  among  the  set- 
tlers. They  left  him  food  and  went  away  promising  to 
come  back  in  a  few  days  for  him.  And  after  they  went 
he  saw  me  and  spoke  to  me — nay,  father,  do  not  look 
at  me  so  sternly — I  talked  but  a  few  moments  with 
him  and  yet  he  told  me  what  I  have  just  said,  I  am 
sure,  father,  he  is  not  a  spy." 

Her  trembling  voice  ceased  and  she  looked  up  im- 
ploringly into  her  father's  face,  feeling  that  her  story 
was  so  pitiably  lame  that  all  must  discover  at  once  its 
utter  falseness.  Captain  Chubb  turned  sharply  to  the 
prisoner. 

"Why  did  you  not  explain  this  to  the  men  who 
found  you?" 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  half 
smiled.  "I  knew  that  I  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
them  and  that  anything  that  I  might  say  would  be 
listened  to  with  distrust,  while  the  words  coming 
from  mademoiselle  would  be  believed." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  us  of  this  before,  Rose?" 
asked  her  father  sternly. 

"I  thought  it  was  of  no  importance,  father;  in 
truth,  I — I  forgot  it." 

"Nothing  can  be  called  unimportant  in  these  times. 
What  was  your  friend's  name,  sir?" 

The  sharp  interrogation  did  not  discompose  the 
young  man.  He  answered  readily:  "His  name  was 
Jasper  Weems.  But  'twas  some  years  ago  that  I  knew 
him  and  he  is  not  here  now.  His  house  is  gone  and  all 
with  him." 

"Why  did  you  not  seek  him  at  the  garrison?"  per- 
sisted Captain  Marroday. 
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"All  whom  I  saw  were  strangers  to  me,"  answered 
Villieu.  "I  considered  that  all  the  old  settlers  were 
gone  and  that  it  was  useless  to  seek  him  further." 

The  officers  of  the  fort  now  drew  together.  "It  is 
true  that  there  was  a  soldier  here  named  Weems," 
said  Lieutenant  Heydon.  "You  will  remember  that  he 
was  commander  here  when  Fort  Charles  was  de- 
stroyed. What  think  you,  does  the  man  speak  the 
truth?" 

"He  has  said  little,  it  is  Rose  who  has  told  the  story 
which  she  heard,"  replied  Chubb.  "It  seems  to  me 
weak  and  extremely  suspicious.  Yet  we  have  no  posi- 
tive proof  that  he  is  a  spy,  therefore  we  can  hardly 
execute  him;  neither  should  we  set  him  free  as  our 
suspicion  may  yet  be  correct.  I  propose  that  we  place 
him  on  parole  until  his  friends,  if  he  has  any,  come 
here  to  inquire  his  whereabouts,  when  we  may  let 
him  go,  for  if  he  be  actually  a  spy  they  will  hardly 
seek  him  at  the  gates  of  the  fort.'' 

This  plan  was  agreed  to.  Without  demur  Villieu 
gave  his  word  to  keep  within  the  gates  and  attempt 
no  escape,  in  which  case  he  was  informed  the  fate  of 
a  spy  would  be  accorded  him.  As  they  were  about  to 
lead  him  away  to  the  quarters  assigned  him,  his 
glance  met  that  of  Rose  and  she  caught  a  look  of 
eternal  gratitude  and  adoration  which  she  felt  re- 
paid her  for  the  falsehoods  she  had  uttered.  Unable 
to  mask  her  joy  she  retreated  hastily  to  her  own 
room. 

In  the  days  that  followed  the  prisoner  was  closely 
watched,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  break  his  parole 
and  seemed  not  to  rebel  at  his  enforced  confinement. 
All  in  the  garrison  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  gay, 
good  nature  and  magnetic  smile.  He  had  but  small 
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opportunity  to  speak  alone  with  Rose,  for  the  reason 
that  she  avoided  him;  and  also  that  he  himself  was 
seldom  left  alone. 

One  day,  however,  turning  a  corner  of  the  officers' 
building,  he  came  upon  her  seated  on  a  bench,  bend- 
ing over  a  bit  of  needlework.  He  paused  involuntarily, 
then  seeing  that  she  was  about  to  flee,  moved  hastily 
forward. 

"Do  not  leave  me,  Mile.  Rose,  I  beg  of  you,"  he  cried 
pleadingly,  "give  me  the  opportunity  I  have  sought 
so  long  of  thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness.  And 
forgive  me  that  I  suspected  you  of  betraying  me, 
though  I  could  not  have  blamed  you  in  the  least  for 
doing  so." 

"Perhaps  I  did;  why  do  you  think  I  did  not?"  asked 
Rose,  avoiding  his  eyes  and  aimlessly  running  the 
needle  in  and  out  of  the  cloth  she  held. 

"Because  your  eyes  told  me  that  you  did  not,  and 
your  eyes  speak  the  truth.  Even  now,  could  I  see 
them,  they  would  tell  me  much  that  I  wish  to  know." 
His  ardent  tones  alarmed  Rose  and  she  changed  the 
subject  abruptly. 

"Where  is  the  drawing  that  you  had?  The  men  did 
not  find  it." 

He  laughed  lightly.  "After  you  left  me  that  eve- 
ning, mademoiselle,  I  thought  it  well  to  conceal  it;  it 
is  well  sheltered  in  a  crevice  between  two  rocks, 
where  I  flatter  myself  it  will  never  be  found." 

"Please  speak  lower,"  begged  Rose  with  a  nervous 
glance  behind,  "you  will  be  overhead;  these  are  Cap- 
tain Chubb's  quarters.  He  would  have  no  mercy 
should  he  discover  the  truth." 

The  young  Frenchman  came  closer  to  her  side. 
"Would  you  care?"  he  asked  in  a  low,  caressing  tone, 
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then  as  she  did  not  answer,  suddenly  seized  her  hands 
in  his  own  and  repeated  the  question. 

"Why — why  should  I?"  stammered  Rose,  blushing 
deeply.  "Yes,  of  course,  I  should;  it — it  would  be  ter- 
rible— for  anyone  to  die  that  way!" 

He  pressed  her  trembling  hands  more  tightly  and 
his  eager  face  glowed.  "It  was  a  blessed  fate  that 
brought  me  here,"  he  murmured.  "I  love  you,  my 
Rose  of  Pemaquid!" 

A  hoarse  shout  started  them  asunder;  the  clatter 
of  galloping  hoofs  sounded  on  the  paved  street  with- 
out. A  courier  leaped  from  his  reeking  horse  and 
greeted  the  sentry. 

"The  French,"  he  cried,  "are  coming!  There  are 
two  frigates  and  a  third  vessel  taken  from  the 
English.  At  least  two  hundred  Indians  are  leading  the 
way.  They  cannot  be  far  away!" 

The  news  rang  from  one  end  of  the  garrison  to  the 
other.  The  bustle  of  preparation  at  once  commenced. 
The  commander  was  sure  of  their  power  to  withstand 
a  long  siege.  There  were  within  the  fort  ninety-two 
men  bearing  arms,  fifteen  mounted  cannon,  and  an 
abundance  of  supplies.  The  fort  itself,  raised  at  great 
expense  in  1692,  by  Sir  William  Phips,  was  of  tre- 
mendous strength. 

This  was  the  thirteenth  of  August.  Late  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  watchers  in  the  tower  reported  the  ar- 
rival in  John's  Bay  of  a  flotilla  of  Indian  canoes.  The 
courier  had  evidently  not  over-estimated  the  number. 
No  hostile  movement  was  made  by  these  throughout 
the  night,  though  a  close  watch  was  maintained 
within  the  garrison. 

The  next  afternoon  the  cry  was  raised  by  the  sen- 
tries:   "The  French!"  Three  vessels,  moving  with 
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stately  grace  under  their  spread  of  snowy  sails,  were 
approaching  in  the  bay.  They  came  to  anchor  behind 
John's  and  Beaver  Islands,  evidently  intending  these 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  defense. 

Within  the  fort  activity  recommenced.  It  was  seen 
that  the  cannon  and  arms  were  all  in  readiness,  that 
the  supplies  were  conveniently  and  safely  placed,  and 
the  women  and  children  were  sent  out  of  harm's  way. 

At  five  o'clock  a  messenger  from  the  frigates  ar- 
rived under  a  flag  of  truce.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  Sieur  D'Iberville,  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  William  Henry. 

The  reply  of  Pasco  Chubb  has  come  down  to  us. 
Would  that  it  had  been  uttered  with  true  bravery  and 
not  with  boasting.  "I  would  not  surrender  if  the  sea 
was  covered  with  French  vessels  and  the  land  with 
Indians!" 

The  messenger  retired.  Shortly  after  a  puff  of 
smoke  issued  from  the  side  of  1'Envieux,  and  a 
shot  tore  up  the  soil  in  front  of  the  besieged.  Another 
boomed  from  la  Profonde.  The  guns  of  the  fort 
roared  in  reply,  but  no  damage  was  done  on  either 
side.  A  desultory  firing  was  kept  up  until  darkness 
fell,  then  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  ceased. 

Emile  Villieu  had  seen  the  arrival  of  his  country- 
men with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  dread.  If  the 
French  won  he  would  be  delivered;  if  the  English,  he 
would  still  be  near  Rose  and  would  hope  for  future 
release;  yet  Rose  might  be  injured  or  killed  in  the 
battle,  for  he  did  not  entirely  share  in  the  confidence 
of  his  captors.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fight,  when  he  had  been  told  to  remain  in 
his  quarters. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  fifteenth  a  landing  was 
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made  by  the  French;  the  town  was  entered  and 
breastworks  thrown  up  in  the  rear.  But  so  half- 
hearted were  the  efforts  that  those  in  the  fort  grew 
jubilant  and  believed  their  enemies  had  found  their 
strength  too  great  and  that  they  would  soon  give  up 
the  attempt  and  return  to  the  Penobscot.  No  pre- 
monition of  approaching  doom  appeared  to  cast  a 
damper  over  the  gay  spirits  of  the  English. 

Then  after  an  interval  of  silence,  a  shrieking  mis- 
sile fell  in  front  of  the  walls  and  burst  with  a  great 
sound,  throwing  earth  and  stones  high  in  the  air.  Im- 
mediately another  fell  within  the  walls  themselves, 
which  seemed  almost  to  quiver  at  the  explosion.  One 
man  was  struck  by  fragments  of  the  shell  and  fell 
desperately  wounded  on  the  ground. 

For  an  instant  all  stood  aghast.  Then  the  shrieks 
of  the  women,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  the  men,  as 
the  gayety  of  but  a  moment  before  gave  place  to  con- 
sternation and  the  terror  of  death.  For  the  first  time 
a  bombshell  had  been  used  in  America. 

Thus  was  the  previous  inaction  of  the  French  ex- 
plained, as  the  preceding  hours  had  been  spent  in  re- 
moving heavy  cannon  and  mortars  to  a  better  posi- 
tion on  land  west  of  the  barbican. 

The  braver  spirits  among  the  English  kept  their 
post  at  the  cannon,  which  flamed  and  roared  a  defiant 
answer  to  this  strange,  terrible  instrument  of  death. 
For  an  hour  this  continued;  then  under  the  white 
flag,  another  messenger  approached.  Again  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  was  demanded;  in  this  case,  the 
safety  of  all  should  be  guaranteed;  if,  however,  the 
English  persisted  in  maintaining  the  conflict,  no 
quarter  need  be  expected  from  the  Indians. 

The  officers  consulted  together.  No  doubt  the  terror 
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of  the  women  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  contrib- 
uted to  their  answer.  But  Pasco  Chubb  was  not  of  the 
material  of  which  heroes  are  made.  The  fort  was  un- 
injured and  ammunition  and  supplies  abundant.  A 
braver  man  would  have  hurled  back  defiance  in  the 
face  of  his  enemies  and  fought  it  out  to  the  last  ditch. 
At  a  later  date,  under  far  more  terrifying  circum- 
stances, John  Paul  Jones  sent  back  in  answer  to  a 
similar  request,  a  response  which  for  its  unassuming 
heroism,  stands  unparalleled  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. 

To  the  remonstrances  of  his  braver  officers,  Chubb 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  had  determined  to  yield  and  not 
all  the  appeals  or  angry  comments  of  his  men  could 
alter  his  purpose. 

"Had  he  half  the  spirit  of  a  man,"  said  Roger 
Marroday  to  his  daughter,  whose  impatience  could 
not  keep  her  longer  from  his  side,  "Fort  William 
Henry  would  never  surrender.  I  thought  him  ever  a 
coward  at  heart;  'twould  be  but  his  just  dues  to  give 
him  up  to  the  savages." 

Rose  shuddered.  "Do  you  think  we  can  trust  their 
word,  father,  that  we  shall  all  be  kept  safe  from  the 
Indians?" 

"Yes,  child,  do  not  fear;  they  will  restrain  the 
savages  and  console  them  afterward  with  presents. 
Ah,  look,  there  is  a  wounded  man  in  yonder  doorway; 
I  must  see  what  can  be  done  for  him  before  we  march 
out." 

Rose  looked  in  the  direction  indicated;  her  lips 
parted,  but  the  wild  cry  that  rose  to  them  was  half- 
stifled  in  its  utterance.  She  bounded  forward  and 
father  and  daughter  bent  over  the  unconscious  form 
of  Emile  Villieu. 
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It  was  evident  that  as  he  had  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  his  quarters  watching  the  progress  of  the  battle 
he  had  been  struck  by  a  fragment  of  an  exploding 
shell.  The  blood  was  oozing  from  a  wound  in  his  tem- 
ple. 

With  agony  in  her  heart  Rose  knelt  beside  him. 
Her  father  examined  the  wound  and  shook  his  head. 
"It  is  a  hopeless  case;  I  fear  the  mystery  regarding 
this  young  man  will  never  be  solved.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  done;  you  had  best  come  away,  Rose." 

Unable  to  speak  she  raised  her  eyes  full  of  dumb 
pleading.  After  one  surprised  look  he  seemed  to 
understand  and  sadly  turned  away. 

Unmindful  of  the  confusion  of  departure  about  her, 
watching  only  for  some  sign  of  returning  conscious- 
ness, Rose  crouched  beside  the  body  of  her  lover.  She 
knew  not  when  sixty  French  soldiers  marched  into 
the  fort,  elated  at  their  easy  victory;  saw  not  the 
banner  of  England  descend  and  the  lilies  of  France 
float  proudly  from  the  tower.  Only  when  some  one 
paused  behind  her  with  a  sharp  exclamation,  did  she 
look  up.  A  stranger  in  uniform  stood  there,  one  so 
like  in  features  and  bearing  to  the  still  form  at  her 
side,  that  even  in  her  anguish  she  wondered,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"He  is  my  brother!"  said  the  officer  in  a  low  voice, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  faintly  beating  heart.  "I 
felt  when  he  left  me  that  we  were  sending  him  to  his 
death  and  yet  how  gayly  he  went.  He  still  lives  but 
it  is  not  for  long."  He  seemed  speaking  to  himself 
rather  than  to  the  girl  beside  him.  "Emile!"  he 
called. 

There  was  no  immediate  response,  but  as  both 
knelt  watching  the  pale  face  with  anxious  gaze,  there 
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came  a  flutter  of  the  lids  and  the  dark  eyes  slowly 
opened.  The  elder  Villieu  bent  over  him  and  softly 
spoke  his  name  again. 

The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  rested  for  a  moment 
upon  his  brother's  face,  then  passed  on  to  that  of 
Rose.  Instantly  a  gleam  of  recognition  lighted  them, 
life  and  love  glowed  in  his  face.  She  took  his  hand 
and  tried  to  speak  but  no  words  came.  For  a  long 
moment  they  remained  thus,  endeavoring  to  convey 
in  a  look  that  which  their  lips  failed  to  express.  Then 
as  the  light  began  to  fade  from  his  eyes,  the  young 
soldier  made  a  last  supreme  effort  to  speak. 

"My  Rose — of  Pemaquid!"  he  murmured,  and  his 
heart  ceased  to  beat. 

Gone  is  the  ancient  glory  of  Jamestown  of  Pema- 
quid! Upon  the  peaceful  waters  of  its  harbor  no 
longer  ride  the  warships  of  contending  nations,  or 
the  busy  argosies  of  trade.  The  long  grass  waves 
where  once  the  pavement  echoed  to  the  tread  of  hun- 
dreds of  hurrying  feet,  and  like  many  a  buried  city  of 
the  past,  only  a  few  relics  remain  to  bear  silent  wit- 
ness of  a  former  greatness. 
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"I  remember  the  sea  fight  far  away, 

How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide; 
And  the  dead  captains  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves  overlooking  the  tranquil  bay 

Where  they  in  battle  died." 

— Longfellow. 

THE  evening,  about  dusk,  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  1813,  a  little  figure  wrapped  in  a 
long  dark  cloak  might  have  been  seen  hurrying 
along  a  lonely  road  in  a  little  seaport  town  on  the 
coast  of  Maine. 

The  child,  walking  swiftly,  now  and  then  running 
along  the  dusty  road,  saw  none  of  the  beauties  of  the 
night.  She  was  trembling  and  gasping  with  a  great 
fear.  Once  as  some  shy  woodland  creature  fled  from 
her  approach,  rustling  through  the  underbrush, 
terror  lent  speed  to  her  feet  and  she  stopped  not  un- 
til brought  suddenly  to  a  halt,  quivering  and  panting, 
by  the  sight  of  a  black  object  cowering  like  some 
menacing  creature  by  the  roadside.  Not  until  she 
realized  that  it  was  only  a  stump  could  she  keep  on 
her  way. 

For  weeks  the  talk  of  the  countryside  had  been  of 
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the  depredations  of  the  British  all  along  the  coast 
from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  All  summer  the  British 
brig  Boxer  had  been  the  terror  of  the  Lincoln  County 
coast.  Every  town  by  the  seaside  was  an  open  invi- 
tation to  the  destroyer  and  seldom  did  they  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  wreaking  vengeance  in  this 
way  for  their  many  failures  to  succeed  in  open  and 
honorable  battle.  Fire  and  pillage  were  their  weapons 
and  so  swift  and  stealthy  were  their  motions  that 
none  could  tell  which  would  be  the  next  scene  of 
terror  and  destruction.  They  had  stout  hearts,  indeed, 
whose  faces  did  not  blanch  and  pulses  beat  faster  at 
sight  of  a  strange  ship  off  shore. 

At  the  neighbor's  house,  which  the  child  had  quit- 
ted, news  was  being  discussed  which  had  been 
brought  that  day  by  some  fishermen  who  had  gone 
out  in  the  early  morning  to  fish  near  the  White  Isl- 
ands. Hardly  had  the  first  catch  been  taken  from 
the  lines  when  another  small  boat  appeared,  its  oc- 
cupants plying  their  oars  with  such  vigor  that  the 
craft  seemed  to  fairly  leap  through  the  water. 

As  they  drew  near  they  shouted  something  which 
caused  the  two  fishermen  to  look  at  each  other  with 
dilated  eyes.  A  British  ship  had  been  seen  the  evening 
before  in  the  vicinity  of  Monhegan.  Only  one  meaning 
could  be  attached  this  sinister  appearance.  No  time 
was  lost  by  the  small  boats  in  getting  into  the  harbor 
and  in  a  short  time  the  news  had  spread  far  and  near. 

The  child,  little  Elizabeth  Stewart,  had  listened 
eagerly  to  her  elders  as  they  brought  forward  plans 
of  defense  or  flight,  discussed,  and  then  abandoned 
them  as  impracticable.  She  had  spent  the  afternoon 
with  the  neighbor's  children  and  in  the  excitement 
had  forgotten  the  passage  of  time  till  some  chance 
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remark  caused  her  to  remember  that  she  had  long 
overstayed  her  time  and  that  her  mother  would  be 
worrying.  Besides,  they  at  home  did  not  know  that 
the  British  were  so  near;  she  must  go  and  warn  them 
and  quickly.  But,  oh,  the  terrors  of  that  short  journey 
home! 

Hark!  what  was  that?  Nearer  came  the  sound  and 
now,  as  she  crouched  in  the  shadows,  she  could  dis- 
tinguish the  rapid  hoof-beats  of  a  horse.  It  was  not 
far  behind — there  was  a  sharp  clatter  as  the  swift 
hoofs  swept  over  the  little  bridge  by  the  old  pasture 
bars.  Who  could  it  be  to  ride  like  that?  What  new 
danger  threatened?  Now  straining  her  eyes  she  could 
see  a  man  mounted  on  a  white  horse;  oh,  good 
heavens,  he  is  reining  in  sharply  beside  her. 

"What  is  this?  Who  is  hiding  there?"  came  the 
stern  demand. 

A  half  cry  broke  from  the  child;  what  a  relief  those 
familiar  tones  had  brought  to  her.  She  sprang  to  the 
horse's  side. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gresham,  I  was  afraid;  I  thought — oh, 
are  the  British  coming?" 

The  hood  fell  back  from  her  face,  showing  it  white 
in  the  moonlight.  The  man  peered  down  from  his 
lofty  position. 

"Why,  'tis  Jeremiah  Stewart's  little  Elizabeth; 
what  are  you  doing  here  child?"  His  voice  had  grown 
suddenly  kind. 

"I  am  going  home  sir.  Oh,  I  must  hurry;  father 
doesn't  know  about  the  British  ships; — do  you  think 
they  will  come  tonight?"  casting  fearful  glances 
about. 

John  Gresham  stooped  and  swung  her  up  to  the 
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saddle  and  the  horse  at  a  word  started  eagerly  for- 
ward. 

"Nay,  little  maid,  I  cannot  tell.  There  is  certainly  a 
British  ship  between  this  place  and  Portland,  for  I 
am  just  from  the  village  and  have  talked  with  the 
men  who  saw  her.  But  she  may  look  for  richer  prey 
than  our  little  settlement  affords,  or  perchance  one 
of  our  own  ships  may  rout  her."  Elizabeth,  child 
though  she  was,  caught  the  anxiety  in  his  tone;  he 
felt  her  tremble  and  went  on  more  lightly. 

"But  here  we  are  at  your  gate  and  here  is  father 
coming  to  look  for  you.  Be  not  out  so  late  again 
without  a  protector,  little  Elizabeth,"  he  advised  as 
he  swung  her  to  the  ground. 

Tall  Jeremiah  Stewart  clasped  her  hand  silently 
and  then  pressed  forward  to  ask  an  eager  question. 
"You  have  been  in  the  village,  Neighbor  Gresham, 
what  news  there?" 

In  a  few  hurried  words  John  Gresham  revealed 
the  danger  of  the  settlement.  "I  think  it  is  the 
Boxer — she  has  been  seen  off  this  coast  before.  They 
may  not  come  tonight,  but  'tis  well  to  watch,"  he  said 
as  he  started  on. 

The  thud  of  the  horse's  hoofs  had  died  away  as 
Jeremiah  Stewart,  still  holding  Elizabeth's  hand 
tightly,  entered  the  fire-lighted  kitchen  of  the  low 
substantial  farmhouse. 

"What  news,  Jeremiah?"  cried  his  wife.  "I  have 
been  so  uneasy  since  Elizabeth  left.  Why,  child,  what 
has  happened  to  make  you  look  so  shaken?" 

The  father  stood  still  for  a  moment  before  answer- 
ing. Before  the  morrow's  sun  rose  it  might  be  that 
this  dwelling,  which  had  sheltered  his  father  before 
him,  would  be  ashes,  and  they  themselves — where? 
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Perhaps  dead,  perhaps  captives,  perhaps  sitting  de- 
spairing and  broken-hearted  by  the  side  of  ruin  and 
desolation. 

"Yes,  Sally,  there  is  news  at  last.  I  fear  that  the 
attack  we  have  so  long  expected  will  be  upon  us  soon. 
Neighbor  Gresham  has  come  from  the  village  at  full 
speed  and  says  a  British  brig  is  off  John's  Bay.  Best 
have  the  children  lie  down  and  perhaps  they  will 
sleep  if  we  are  not  disturbed,  but  I  shall  watch." 

As  he  spoke  he  slipped  the  heavy  bar  across  the 
door,  bolted  it,  and  then  went  from  window  to  win- 
dow, closing  the  heavy  wooden  shutters  and  fasten- 
ing all  securely. 

"Then  I  shall  watch,  too,"  said  his  wife  quietly.  "I 
could  not  sleep." 

Suddenly  little  seven-year-old  Martha  darted  from 
her  place  before  the  fire  and  hung  upon  her  father's 
hand. 

"Oh,  father,"  she  implored,  "don't  stay  here — 
don't?  We  shall  all  be  burnt  up  if  we  do.  Oh,  let's 
harness  Cherry  and  Tom  and  take  our  clothes  and 
the  brass  andirons  grandfather  brought  from  Scot- 
land and  go  as  far  as  we  can." 

Her  voice  was  shrill  with  fear  and  insistence  and 
she  tugged  at  his  hand  as  if  to  draw  him  to  the  door. 

"No,  no,  Martha,"  said  her  father  gently.  "We  will 
not  run  away;  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  that 
and  much  might  be  lost.  Father  will  not  let  any  dan- 
ger come  to  you  if  he  can  help  it." 

"Jeremiah,"  said  Sally  Stewart,  "is  there  not  a 
chance  that  one  of  our  ships  might  meet  this  Brit- 
isher and  destroy  her?" 

"Yes,    there  is  a    slight    chance,"    he    answered, 
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"though  the  Boxer  would  give  a  stiff  fight  to  any 
vessel  not  her  equal  in  size  and  strength." 

"If  it  should  be  the  Enterprise,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
strained  voice,  "you  know  our  Thomas  is  with  Cap- 
tain Burrows,  and  if  there  should  be  a  fight — ," 
she  broke  off  with  a  shudder. 

"Our  son  is  in  the  hands  of  God,"  her  husband  re- 
plied, though  the  hand  which  he  had  lifted  to  take 
down  his  musket  trembled  slightly. 

One  by  one,  the  children,  clinging  to  one  another, 
fell  asleep  on  a  straw  bed  which  had  been  dragged 
into  one  corner.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
the  tall  clock  commenced  to  strike  the  hour.  Jeremiah 
Stewart,  sitting  by  the  loophole  in  one  of  the  shut- 
ters, his  musket  by  his  side,  counted  the  strokes. 

"Ten  o'clock,"  he  said.  "Sally,  I  do  not  like  to  have 
you  wear  yourself  out  with  watching.  Lie  down  with 
the  children  and  rest  while  you  may."  His  wife  made 
no  answer.  With  hands  tightly  clasped,  she  leaned 
forward,  eyes  fixed,  listening.  Then  with  a  sudden 
motion  she  flung  open  the  shutter. 

"Hark!  what  is  that?"  she  whispered.  For  a 
moment  to  their  straining  ears  came  only  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  light  wind  through  the  leaves  and  the 
plaintive  cry  of  a  whippoorwill.  Then  a  faint  call  as 
of  a  far-off  halloo,  again,  then  only  the  soft  whisper- 
ings of  the  September  night. 

"Does  it  mean  that  they  are  coming?"  asked  the 
woman  below  her  breath. 

"It  may  have  been  only  someone  in  the  village," 
he  replied.  "I  cannot  tell;  we  must  be  vigilant." 

As  he  sat  watching  and  waiting  came  memories  of 
his  childhood  when  the  colonists  were  first  arrayed 
against  the  mother  country.  Then  his  thoughts  went 
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further  back  to  his  Scottish  ancesters  who  fought 
against  the  oppression  of  English  tyrants  till  obliged 
to  flee  to  gain  their  freedom  of  religious  worship.  His 
own  grandfather,  when  a  boy  of  eight,  had  been  in 
Londonderry  when  the  besiegers  thundered  at  its 
walls.  The  memories  of  stirring  deeds  made  the  man's 
courage  rise  within  him  and  he  longed  for  action,  but 
his  family  must  not  be  left  unprotected. 

The  night  wore  on  and  no  further  sound  or  sight 
met  the  straining  senses  of  the  watchers.  As  the 
morning  broke  and  the  birds  began  to  twitter  in  the 
trees,  a  sweet  relief  came  upon  them.  With  cramped 
and  weary  limbs  they  rose  from  their  position  at 
the  window. 

"They  will  not  come  now,"  said  Jeremiah  Stewart. 
"It  is  the  Sabbath,  Sally;  let  us  thank  God  that  it 
dawns  in  peace." 

Soon  the  children  awoke  rubbing  their  sleepy  eyes. 
"I  dreamed  that  the  British  came,"  said  little  Eliza- 
beth, "but  brother  Thomas  came  in  a  ship  with  a 
great  gun  and  saved  us.  Father,  must  we  go  to  the 
meeting-house  today?" 

"Yes,  surely,  child,"  answered  the  father.  "We  shall 
see  all  our  neighbors  there  and  learn  what  has  oc- 
curred overnight  and  what  plans  have  been  made." 

So  across  the  fields  and  pastures  bright  with 
autumn  goldenrod  and  merry  with  the  songs  of  birds 
they  went.  Everything  was  calm  and  peaceful  this 
bright  September  morning;  war  and  death  seemed 
far  away. 

Little  groups  were  gathered  about  the  old  meeting- 
house on  the  green  common  facing  the  distant  sea. 
One  subject  only  was  discussed.  A  feeling  of  high 
nervous  tension  permeated  the  groups,  yet  even  the 
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anxiety  could  not  keep  these  devoted  people  from 
gathering  at  the  appointed  time  to  worship  in  the 
house  of  God. 

The  morning  services  were  held,  the  noon  hour 
came  and  went,  and  the  afternoon  worship  began. 
The  minister,  a  small  man,  with  earnest,  kindly  face, 
spoke  with  his  usual  forceful  manner,  but  even  he 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  waiting,  listening  attitude 
of  his  people.  ' 

At  times  he  fumbled  with  the  open  Bible  before 
him,  ear  inclined  slightly  toward  the  open  windows 
on  his  right,  then  his  discourse  swept  on.  The  soft 
breeze  came  through  the  window,  rustling  the  leaves 
of  the  big  Bible  and  tossing  loose  locks  of  the  chil- 
dren's hair  across  their  tired  little  faces. 

And  then — all  heard  it — heavy,  unmistakable — 
the  distant  boom  of  a  cannon!  The  preacher  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  and  all  waited,  breathless 
and  pale.  Again  came  the  sound,  followed  closely  by 
another. 

"Come,  friends,  to  Kenniston's  Hill!"  cried  the 
minister,  starting  from  his  place.  "Perchance  we  can 
see  there." 

With  one  accord  men,  women  and  children  rushed 
from  the  building  and  across  the  green.  Little  Eliza- 
beth panted  by  her  mother's  side,  a  younger  child 
held  by  each  hand. 

"Do  you  think,  mother,  the  British  are  coming?" 
she  managed  to  cry.  But  her  mother  did  not  answer; 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  those  who  had  already 
gained  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  stood  gazing  sea- 
ward, hands  shading  their  eager  eyes.  In  a  few 
moments  they,  too,  had  reached  the  hill-top. 

Far  out  near  the  dim  skyline  lay  a  soft  gray  cloud 
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like  smoke;  as  they  looked  the  breeze  lifted  it  and 
two  dark  objects  lay  disclosed.  A  puff  of  white  smoke 
came  from  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  a  deep,  sullen 
boom  smote  the  ears  of  the  listeners.  Then  the  pall  of 
smoke  settled  again,  shutting  the  two  vessels  from 
sight.  The  next  time  it  rose  their  positions  were 
slightly  shifted;  each  seemed  to  be  maneuvering  for 
the  advantage.  The  sound  of  firing  came  at  intervals 
and  the  smoke  rose  and  fell  with  the  gentle  wind. 

To  the  watchers  on  the  hill  the  moments  were 
heavy  with  anxiety.  Some  American  vessel  had  en- 
gaged the  British  brig  and  their  fate  depended  on  the 
issue.  An  hour  passed  by. 

"If  the  Boxer  is  beaten,"  said  someone,  "they  will 
go  west  toward  Portland,  but  if  she  wins — "  he  left 
the  sentence  unfinished  and  strained  his  eyes  sea- 
ward. 

Within  the  last  half  hour  the  cloud  of  smoke 
seemed  to  have  grown  heavier;  for  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes  no  sound  of  firing  had  been  heard.  Then  the 
fitful  breeze,  which  had  almost  died  away,  awoke  to 
sudden  life  and,  as  if  out  of  compassion  for  the  wait- 
ing people,  raised  the  enshrouding  veil  once  more. 
The  vessels  were  slowly  moving!  but  which  way? 
The  anxious  hearts  beat  fast.  Then  a  soft  movement 
swept  through  the  crowd,  as  when  the  summer  breeze 
rustles  the  leaves  upon  the  trees.  The  minister 
turned,  his  face  glowing,  and  flung  both  hands  toward 
heaven. 

"Friends!"  he  cried,  "we  are  saved!  They  are  mov- 
ing toward  the  west!  Let  us  thank  God  for  our  de- 
liverance." 
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THE  old  clock  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
tall  and  silent.  To  all  appearances  it  was  as 
good  as  new,  yet  for  thirty  years  it  had  not  told 
the  time.  Perhaps  its  spirit  rebelled  against  its  re- 
moval from  the  pleasant  cottage  in  England  to  this 
rude  log  hut  upon  the  bleak,  storm-swept  shores  of 
Monhegan.  When  Oliver  Holden  left  his  ancestral 
home  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  came  across  the  seas  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New 
Western  World,  he  brought  with  him  the  old  clock  as 
a  relic  of  former  days.  It  had  ceased  to  run  shortly 
before  his  father's  death  thirty  years  before,  and 
all  Holden's  art  in  the  line  of  clock  mender  had  not 
sufficed  to  start  it  again.  Still  it  had  remained  in  the 
corner  of  the  cabin,  valued  for  its  associations,  and 
regarded  somewhat  as  a  link  joining  this  wild  island 
home  with  a  cheerier  one  in  a  far-off  isle  across  the 
sea. 

The  Englishman's  family  consisted  of  his  mother, 
an  ancient  wrinkled  dame  of  ninety;  a  twelve-year- 
old  son,  Edwin,  and  Katherine,  his  daughter  of  nine- 
teen. The  latter  was  a  high-spirited,  imaginative  girl 
living  much  in  a  world  peopled  by  fancies  of  her  own 
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creation,  and  possessed  of  a  wild  dark  beauty  in- 
herited from  her  mother,  who  ten  years  before  had 
grown  weary  of  the  world  and  slipped  quietly  away. 
The  great  void  caused  by  her  death  in  the  life  of 
Oliver  Holden  had  been  the  chief  reason  for  the  re- 
moval from  the  scenes  of  his  early  life  to  the  land  of 
promise  across  the  Atlantic.  There  were  already  a 
number  of  inhabitants  upon  Monhegan,  attracted  by 
the  wealth  of  its  fisheries. 

On  the  afternoon  of  which  we  speak  Katherine 
stood  in  the  doorway  spinning.  The  warm  June  sun- 
light cast  a  soft  radiance  about  her  and  threw  a 
glamour  of  romance  over  the  rough  furnishings  of 
the  cabin.  Even  the  old  woman  smoking  a  black  pipe 
in  the  chimney  corner  caught  its  softening  influence 
and  mumbled  of  the  old  home  in  England,  thinking 
herself  still  there  and  forgetful  of  the  waste  of  toss- 
ing water  which  lay  between. 

Occasionally  the  girl's  voice  rose  sweetly  above 
the  whir  of  the  wheel  in  some  fondly-remembered 
song  of  her  childhood.  Suddenly  the  voice  and  the 
wheel  stopped  together. 

"The  yarn  has  broken  again,  granny,"  said  the  girl 
petulantly.  "The  witches  are  in  it,  I  think.  I  am  tired 
of  spinning,  anyway."  She  stretched  out  her  arms 
wearily  and  leaned  against  the  door-post  looking  out 
at  the  calm  ocean  lapping  lazily  against  the  rocky 
shores.  The  tide  was  out,  exposing  great  masses  of 
brown  seaweed,  which  gracefully  draped  the  rocks 
and  hid  their  cruel  outlines.  To  Katherine's  fancy 
they  seemed  like  crouching  monsters  holding  out 
inviting  arms  to  storm  beaten  craft,  beckoning  them 
in  with  fair  promises  of  a  peaceful  haven,  then  swiftly 
thrusting    fierce   rapiers    of    jagged    stone    through 
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the  weedy  drapery  and  laughing  with  savage  glee 
over  the  mangled  wreck.  She  tried  to  shake  off  the 
fancy  but  an  anxious  expression  crept  into  her  dark 
eyes. 

"The  sun  is  not  so  bright  as  it  was,  granny,"  she 
said,  "and  I  think  a  storm  is  brewing.  See  that  hazy 
mass  slowly  rising  in  the  south,  and  the  breeze  seems 
to  whisper  to  me  of  danger.  The  fishing  boats  had 
best  make  haste  and  return;  I  wish  father  had  not 
gone  out  today." 

The  old  crone  arose  and  hobbled  to  the  door, 
shading  her  eyes  with  a  brown,  claw-like  hand.  "Ay, 
it  has  a  bad  look,"  she  assented  in  a  thin  trembling 
voice.  "So  it  looked  before  the  storm  when  my  good 
man  was  lost  in  the  Golden  Rose."  Nodding  and 
mumbling  she   went  back  to  her  corner. 

Suddenly  a  whirring  sound,  not  of  the  wheel,  broke 
the  quiet.  The  pipe  dropped  from  the  old  woman's 
fingers  and  shivered  into  fragments  upon  the  hearth. 
Katherine  wheeled  sharply  about.  The  sound  came 
from  the  corner  where  the  tall  clock  stood  and  upon 
its  ancient  dial  the  hands  were  racing  madly 
around  as  if  in  frantic  endeavor  to  make  up  for  years 
of  lost  time.  As  the  two  gazed,  perplexed  and  won- 
dering, a  sharp  bell-like  sound  smote  upon  their 
hearing  thrice.  The  silence  of  years  was  broken.  The 
hands  sped  on  with  no  regard  for  accuracy  until  the 
hours  of  four  and  five  struck  upon  the  silver-toned 
bell,  then  all  motion  ceased. 

Katherine  was  the  first  to  speak.  Her  cheeks  had 
lost  their  wild  rose  color  and  her  dark  eyes  were 
dilated. 

"  'Tis  bewitched!"  she  cried  coming  a  step  or  two 
into  the  room.  'Twas  first  my  wheel  which  seemed 
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possessed  and  now  the  clock.  What  does  it  mean, 
granny?" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  fumbling  among 
the  broken  pieces  of  her  pipe.  It  means  evil,  Kate," 
she  croaked.  "Danger  not  far  away  from  some  of  us! 
The  last  time  the  clock  spoke  was  just  before  the 
Golden  Rose  went  down."  Her  mind  strayed  back 
into  the  past. 

Katherine  shivered.  A  chill  seemed  to  sweep 
through  the  room.  The  sun  shone  dimly  through  the 
rising  cloud  of  haze,  the  voice  of  the  wind  held  an 
eerie  sound,  and  down  upon  the  shore  the  gulls  were 
uttering  plaintive  cries.  All  seemed  ominous  and 
foreboding.  Far  out  near  the  horizon  some  specks  of 
white  cloud  could  be  discerned,  gradually  taking 
shape  as  they  drew  nearer. 

"I  am  going  down  to  see  the  boats  come  in, 
granny,"  said  Katherine,  and  slipped  away  eager  to 
meet  her  father  and  relate  to  him  the  strange  occur- 
rence of  the  afternoon. 

The  little  boats  swept  gracefully  in  between  Mon- 
hegan  and  its  small  sister  island,  the  latter  merely  a 
rocky,  treeless  mound  rising  abruptly  from  the  water 
like  the  back  of  some  half-submerged  monster.  This 
was  the  best  harborage  the  place  afforded,  although 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  it  was  no  harbor  at  all, 
but  only  a  roadstead  between  the  two  islands.  How- 
ever, when  the  storms  were  lashing  the  great  cliffs 
on  the  east,  this  spot  seemed  by  comparison  a  peace- 
ful refuge. 

The  men  came  ashore;  vigorous,  roughly-clad, 
their  stern  faces  bronzed  by  exposure.  They  had  had 
good  luck  on  this  expedition  and  were  accordingly 
in  high  spirits. 
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"The  fish  seemed  fairly  to  play  into  our  nets, 
daughter,"  remarked  Holden  as  the  two  walked 
homeward.  "  Tis  well,  for  we  shall  soon  have  foul 


"LITTLE   BOATS   SWEPT   GRACEFULLY   IN" 

weather  and  I  doubt  much  if  we  are  able  to  go  out 
again  for  several  days.  The  signs  point  to  a  great 
storm.  I  trust  the  boats  will  be  safe."  He  turned  and 
eyed  them  anxiously.  The  sea  was  fairly  calm  as  yet 
but  the  wind  was  rising  and  moaned  fearfully 
through  the  tree-tops,  which  tossed  their  long  arms 
about  as  if   in  agony    at   what   was  to    come.    Dark 
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clouds  scurried  across  the  thickening  sky.  A  strange 
brassy  light  outlined  all  objects  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness. 

The  man  shook  his  head  dubiously  and  walked  on. 
Katherine  told  him  of  the  vagary  of  the  ancient 
timepiece.  This  he  regarded  as  another  omen  and 
sought  for  no  natural  explanation  of  the  occurrence. 
A  strain  of  superstition  ran  through  the  nature  of 
the  majority  of  people  of  those  days  and  Holden  and 
his  daughter  had  both  seen  witches  hung  upon 
Kensal  Green.  It  was  not  strange  that  they  regarded 
the  clock,  now  standing  silent  in  its  place,  with  an 
interest  tinged  with  awe. 

The  hours  passed  on.  The  wind  increased  in 
violence  until  even  their  substantial  dwelling  rocked 
and  shivered  like  a  leaf.  The  rain  and  spray  dashed 
against  it,  penetrating  knot  holes  and  crevices,  and 
the  voice  of  the  surf  rose  in  thunder,  chanting  the 
mighty  anthem  of  the  storm. 

Sleep  was  impossible  for  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
Once  Holden  endeavored  to  open  the  door  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  damage  which  he  knew  was  being 
wrought,  but  the  wind  hurled  the  heavy  door  from 
his  grasp  and  nearly  tore  it  from  its  hinges  before 
he  succeeded  in  closing  it  again. 

"I  have  seen  many  storms,"  he  shouted  groping 
about  in  the  darkness,  for  the  wind  had  extinguished 
the  solitary  candle,  "but  never  one  like  this  before. 
Not  a  boat  will  be  left  by  morning.  Stir  up  the  fire, 
Kate,  so  that  we  can  at  least  see  each  other." 

A  whisper  would  have  been  as  effective.  His  voice 
was  completely  lost  in  the  howling  of  the  tempest. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  fireplace  and  stirred  the  coals 
to  a  glow,  then  added  more  fuel.  Katherine  sat  near 
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on  a  low  stool.  Her  dark  eyes  held  a  wistful,  vacant 
look  as  if  she  gazed  into  the  future  and  was  troubled 
at  what  she  saw.  As  the  flames  leaped  up  she  moved, 
and  sighed  heavily.  There  came  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  wind. 

"I  feel  as  if  things  were  to  be  different  after  this 
night,  father,"  she  said  as  he  bent  down  to  catch  her 
words.  "I  do  not  know  why  I  am  so  sad — it  is  as  if 
lives  are  being  lost  nearby  and  we  cannot  help." 

"No  doubt  many  lives  are  being  lost,"  her  father 
replied.  "I  hope  no  ship  will  go  on  the  cliffs  tonight. 
If  it  should  happen,  all  on  board  are  doomed." 

Conversation  was  too  difficult  to  be  continued.  The 
wind  rose  again  and  blew  with  unabated  vigor  until 
a  few  faint  gleams  of  daylight  streamed  through  the 
cracks  of  the  shutters.  Then  the  gale  lessened  and 
the  rain  ceased.  Holden  ventured  once  more  to  open 
the  door.  A  sharp  ejaculation  brought  Katherine  to 
his  side. 

They  looked  upon  a  strange  new  world.  The  tide 
had  risen  many  feet  and  the  waves  were  breaking 
almost  at  their  door.  Fortunately  most  of  the  houses 
had  been  built  upon  high  ground.  Several  lower  down 
and  all  of  the  fish-houses  along  the  shore  had  been 
swept  away.  No  trace  remained  of  the  fishing  fleet. 
Trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  lay  prostrate,  or 
were  borne  hither  and  thither  by  the  hurrying  cur- 
rents. Nothing  wore  a  familiar  appearance.  The  roar 
of  the  surf  was  still  almost  deafening  and  the  air  was 
full  of  flying  spray. 

The  man  and  girl  remained  speechless  for  several 
moments  trying  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  this 
terrible  work  of  the  elements. 

"It  is  even  worse  than  I  feared,"  said  Holden  at 
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last.  "Osbourne's  and  Salton's  families  must  all  be 
lost  and  the  rest  of  us  have  escaped  only  by  a  miracle. 
I  am  going  out  and  try  to  find  some  trace  of  them." 

Several  of  the  other  settlers  now  emerged  and  to- 
gether the  men  picked  their  way  over  the  uneven 
ground,  holding  themselves  rigidly  against  the  wind 
and  receiving  the  dash  of  the  spray  in  their  faces. 
Katherine  watched  until  a  rise  of  ground  hid  them 
from  her  view.  Then  as  her  gaze  wandered  restlessly 
about  something  in  a  little  hollow  between  two 
boulders  caught  and  held  her  attention.  A  still  dark 
mass  that  might  be  a  pile  of  seaweed,  or — a  human 
form.  Some  inward  force  seemed  to  compel  her 
toward  it.  Breathless,  buffeted  by  the  wind,  she 
reached  the  brown  mass  at  last  and  dropped  to  her 
knees  on  the  wet  sand  beside  it.  It  was  the  body  of  a 
man.  His  white,  deathlike  face  was  pillowed  on  a 
heap  of  seaweed,  which  mingled  with  his  black  hair 
and  was  tossed  in  fantastic  form  over  what  had  once 
been  a  rich  but  was  now  a  sadly  torn  and  bedraggled 
costume.  A  sword  with  jeweled  hilt  was  fastened  at 
his  side  and  on  his  white  hands  other  gems  glowed 
and  sparkled.  This  was  not  one  of  Monhegan's 
pioneers;  rather,  a  courtier  from  the  Old  World. 

He  appeared  lifeless  and  the  girl's  frail  strength 
was  insfficient  to  move  him.  She  rose  and  fled  after 
the  men  with  all  the  speed  of  which  she  was  capable. 
Her  few  panted  words  brought  them  hastily  back. 

The  stranger  thus  cast  up  by  the  sea  was  young, 
tall  and  powerfully  built,  and  four  of  the  strongest 
settlers  staggered  beneath  his  weight  as  they  bore 
him  to  Holden's  cottage  and  laid  him  carefully  down 
upon  the  long  settee. 

"He  lives!"  cried  one  of  the  men,  Nicholas  Bond, 
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after  a  hasty  examination.  "His  heart  is  beating, 
though  it  is  very  feeble.  Perhaps  we  can  save  him  if 
we  work  fast." 

A  flask  of  liquor  was  produced  and  a  few  drops 
forced  between  the  set  teeth.  All  the  methods  of 
restoring  life  of  which  they  had  knowledge  were  ap- 
plied and  finally  their  efforts  were  rewarded.  The 
man  opened  his  eyes  and  struggled  up,  resting  upon 
one  elbow.  His  eyes,  deeply  blue,  contrasting  with 
the  strongly  marked  black  brows  and  heavy  lashes, 
roamed  slowly  with  expressionless  gaze  over  the 
eager  expectant  faces. 

"What  place  is  this?"  he  asked  and  his  voice,  deep 
and  pleasant,  carried  even  to  their  unaccustomed 
ears  the  accent  of  one  trained  in  courts. 

"This  is  the  Island  of  Monhegan,  in  his  Majesty's 
domain,"  answered  Holden  as  the  host.  "Your  ship 
must  have  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  in  last  night's 
fearful  storm.  It  is  a  great  miracle  that  your  life  is 
saved.  We  have  found  no  others  and  no  trace  of  the 
ship." 

The  stranger  regarded  him  for  a  full  minute  with 
a  bewildered  stare.  "I  know  not  what  you  mean."  he 
said  at  last,  passing  his  hand  wearily  over  his  brow. 
"I  remember  no  ship  and  no  storm  and  no  wreck, 
nor  from  what  place  I  come.  And  this  Monhegan  of 
which  you  speak,  I  know  not  what  it  is." 

The  men  stirred  uneasily  in  their  seats  and  ex- 
changed significant  glances. 

"What  might  be  your  name,  good  sir?"  asked  one. 

"My  name,"  repeated  the  other  thoughtfully,  "my 
name — I  have  none;  ah,  yes,  wait — ,"  he  knitted  his 
brow  in  painful  thought  while  his  hand  fingered  the 
sword  absently.  "Richard!  that  is  it.  I  recall  nothing 
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more."  He  sank  back  upon  the  settle.  "My  head  aches 
and  I  am  very  thirsty." 

Katherine  held  a  cup  of  water  to  his  lips  and 
bathed  his  burning  forehead.  As  the  grateful  cool- 
ness brought  increasing  ease  he  sank  into  a  deep 
sleep.  The  others  watched  him  for  some  time  in 
silence. 

"A  strange  case,  neighbors,"  said  Holden  at  last. 
"I  have  heard  of  such  but  never  saw  it  before.  He  has 
been  beaten  by  the  waves  until  he  was  stunned  and 
his  memory  is  completely  gone.  Perchance  'twill  re- 
turn when  he  has  slept." 

"His  dress  and  manner  of  speech  show  that  he 
comes  of  a  wealthy  family,"  said  another.  "He  may 
be  one  who  has  come  out  to  found  a  colony." 

"Well,  he  has  found  a  colony,"  returned  Bond  with 
an  attempt  at  jest,  "but  in  a  sorry  manner.  To  my 
mind,  'twill  be  some  time  before  he  goes  exploring." 

"Not  until  the  waters  go  down,  at  least,"  said  the 
first  speaker.  "We  shall  not  set  our  nets  for  some 
time,  comrades." 

This  was  the  first  reference  which  had  been  made 
to  the  loss  of  their  boats.  All  had  suffered  by  the  mis- 
fortune and  were  deeply  depressed  by  the  fate  of 
their  neighbors  who  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
tidal  wave,  but  it  was  their  custom  to  meet  danger 
and  mishaps  bravely  and  to  plan  hopefully  for  the 
future  rather  than  dwell  upon  a  sorrowful  past. 

The  young  man's  sleep  proved  a  long  one.  One  by 
one  the  others  drifted  away  about  their  various 
affairs,  leaving  only  Katherine  to  watch  him.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  the  girl  was  unwilling 
to  leave  even  for  an  instant.  The  romantic  manner 
of  his  appearance,  cast  by  the  storm  at  her  door,  ap- 
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pealed  strongly  to  a  nature  so  full  of  mysticism.  As 
she  watched  she  wove  about  him  strange  fancies  and 
clothed  him  in  imagination  with  all  the  state  of  a 
prince. 

The  old  grandmother,  who  had  remained  in  her 
chimney  corner  unmoved  by  the  storm,  hobbled  over 
and  surveyed  him  with  her  bright  beady  eyes.  "He  is 
a  bonny  youth,"  she  croaked,  "but  no  good  will  come 
of  it — no  good  will  come  of  it." 

"How  can  you  say  so,  grandmother,"  said  the  girl 
quite  indignantly,  "when  you  know  no  more  about 
him  than  we  do.  Surely  we  could  not  leave  him  to 
die;  that  would  be  a  sin  indeed!" 

The  old  woman  resumed  her  pipe  and  her  corner 
and  said  no  more,  only  shaking  her  head  now  and 
then  as  she  continued  to  watch  the  two,  both  so  good 
to  look  upon  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  youth. 

The  man  awoke  in  a  high  fever.  For  days  he  mut- 
tered and  tossed  in  delirium.  No  word  was  men- 
tioned, however,  which  gave  any  clue  to  his  name, 
station  or  purpose  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  All  was 
wild  and  disconnected.  Katherine  seemed  to  possess 
some  strange  power  to  soothe  him  and  the  touch  of 
her  hand  invariably  brought  quiet. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  storm  he  awoke,  weak 
and  pale,  but  seemingly  himself.  It  was  soon  seen, 
however,  that  memory  had  not  returned.  He  could 
recall  no  more  about  himself  than  when  first  ques- 
tioned and  finally  grew  impatient  at  striving  in  vain 
to  answer  queries.  His  manner  was  wholly  courteous, 
but  an  imperious  touch  as  of  one  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, discouraged  curiosity.  He  was  called  simply 
Richard  for  lack  of  another  name.  Toward  Katherine 
he  was  never  haughty  and  seemed  to  find  solace  in 
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the  companionship  which  she  gladly  extended  to 
him.  He  was  a  being  from  another  world,  even 
though  that  one  was  unknown,  and  as  such  fasci- 
nated her.  He  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  leave  the 
island,  but  was  content  to  live  this  simple  life  from 
day  to  day  with  none  of  the  luxuries  to  which  he  had 
evidently  been  accustomed,  merely  the  barest 
necessities  of  life. 

Meanwhile  June  blossomed  into  July;  wild  roses 
clothed  the  lonely  isle  with  a  garment  of  beauty  and 
happy  birds  filled  the  air  with  music.  Throughout  the 
warm  summer  days  Katherine  and  Richard  roamed 
along  the  shores  or  sought  refuge  from  the  heat  in 
that  great  grove  of  stately  trees  through  whose  thick 
branches  no  sun  ever  penetrated,  and  which  from 
the  majestic  beauty  of  its  perfect  columns  and  cool 
dim  aisles,  was  given  in  later  days  the  appellation 
of  Cathedral  Woods.  A  thousand  feathered  songsters 
supplied  the  place  of  the  pealing  organ  and  chant- 
ing choir  boys,  and  the  incomparable  incense  of 
balsam  rose  from  unseen  censers  night  and  day. 
Here  one  might  find  peace  and  comfort  as  truly  as 
in  the  grandest  temple  built  with  hands. 

Richard  took  a  child-like  delight  in  wandering 
over  the  island.  He  had  discarded  his  tattered  gar- 
ments of  silk  and  velvet,  and  wore  the  rough  garb  of 
the  fishers.  His  health  was  now  completely  restored 
and  his  splendid  beauty,  coupled  with  his  pitiable 
lack  of  memory  regarding  his  past,  filled  Katherine 
with  a  maternal  pity  and  yearning.  She  longed  to 
keep  him  always  with  them,  and  in  the  back  of  her 
brain  was  ever  a  haunting  dread  of  the  day  when  his 
memory  should  return  and  he  would  go  away. 

One  beautiful  day  they  strolled  along  the  pleasant 
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path,  which  led  to  the  great  cliffs.  The  rugged  New 
England  coast  had  here  surpassed  itself  in  boldness 
and  grandeur.  No  other  spot  could  show  such  terrible 
crags  with  the  waves  ever  raging  and  foaming  at 
their  feet  or  thundering  up  reverberating  chasms, 
only  to  retreat  with  baffled  moans  and  foaming  of 
green  billows. 

Katherine's  daring  fancy  led  her  to  the  very  verge, 
laughing  gaily  at  the  warnings  of  her  companion. 
She    seemed  the  spirit  of  the  cliffs. 

"You  are  foolhardy,  child;  do  you  not  see  your 
danger?  That  ledge  on  which  you  stand  is  only  a  thin 
shelf,  and  think  what  is  below;  nay — do  not  look!" 
His  voice  rang  out  sharply. 

The  girl  only  laughed  mockingly  and  danced 
lightly  away  from  him  along  the  treacherous  shelf, 
her  dusky  hair  fluttering  about  her  glowing  face. 

"Come  back,  Katherine,  the  rock  is  crumbling! 
Back — if  you  love  me!" 

She  turned  her  startled  face  toward  him,  and  as 
the  rock  slipped  from  beneath  her  feet  stretched  out 
both  hands  with  a  wild  scream.  With  a  mighty  effort 
he  reached  her  and  drew  her  to  firm  ground.  Half 
bewildered  she  rested  in  the  circle  of  his  arms,  her 
great  dark  eyes  upturned  to  his. 

"I  have  been  near  death,"  she  said  simply  at  last, 
"and  yet  I  have  never  felt  so  happy." 

"I  too,  am  happy,"  he  answered  with  child-like 
gravity.  "I  think  I  was  happy  once  before,  but  I  can- 
not remember  when — or  where."  His  brow  wrinkled 
in  the  old  puzzled  frown  for  a  moment  then  he 
laughed  gaily.  "Never  mind,  the  moment  is  enough. 
Listen  to  the  waves,  sweetheart,  they  are  angry  to 
be  balked  of  their  prey." 
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Her  eyes  took  on  the  far-away  expression  which 
they  had  been  wont  to  wear  before  the  coming  of 
the  stranger. 

"Yes,  many  a  time  I  have  heard  them  calling  me. 
And  sometimes  when  they  called  the  loudest,  I  have 
stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  as  I  did  today,  and 
the  gulls  hushed  their  screaming  that  I  might  hear 
them  plainer.  But  the  voices  said  not  yet — to  wait. 
And  since  the  night  when  you  came  they  have  called 
no  more."  Her  voice  trailed  away  in  a  low  murmur. 

"I  have  heard  the  waves  before,"  again  he  was 
striving  to  recall,  "and  there  were  cliffs  such  as 
these — "  he  broke  off,  groping  in  the  dim  recesses  of 
his  mind,  but  the  faint  image  had  vanished. 

The  present  was  sufficient  for  them,  however. 
Throughout  a  golden  summer  month  they  wandered 
in  Elysium. 

Then  one  day  an  English  ship  sailed  in  and  came 
to  anchor  in  the  offing.  This  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  those  days  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Monhegan  was  considered  an  important 
point  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  fisheries,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  since  the  great  storm  that  a 
ship  had  been  seen  here.  The  name  upon  its  prow 
was  the  Mary  of  Devon.  A  small  boat  filled  with  gaily- 
clad  gentlemen,  and  rowed  by  hardy  sailors,  ap- 
proached the  shore. 

Richard  and  Katherine  joined  the  group  of  settlers 
who  were  watching  the  landing  with  interest  and 
curiosity.  The  girl,  for  some  unknown  reason,  felt  a 
strange  sinking  of  her  heart.  The  fear  ever  present 
with  her  grew  dominant. 

Several  of  the  leading  householders  detached 
themselves  from  the  group  and  went  forward  to  meet 
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the  newcomers,  whose  rich  silken  garments  and 
plumed  hats  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
sober  gray  and  brown  homespun  of  those  who  came 
to  welcome  them.  One  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader 
spoke. 

"We  are  gentlemen  of  England,"  he  said,  "thirty- 
days  out  from  London  in  the  good  ship  Mary  of 
Devon.  We  seek  a  kinsman,  who  came  out  some 
months  ago  to  plant  a  colony  in  this  region,  but  the 
fame  of  your  island  has  reached  us  and  we  would 
tarry  a  few  days  here." 

"We  bid  you  welcome,"  courteously  replied  Oliver 
Holden  as  spokesman  for  the  settlers.  "Our  island  is 
but  a  wild  place,  yet  it  merits  the  small  fame  which 
may  have  been  accorded  to  it  by  those  who  have  re- 
turned to  England." 

"No  small  fame,"  returned  the  other.  "Its  fisheries 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  his  Majesty  himself 
by  the  promise — "  he  ceased  abruptly.  His  eyes, 
which  had  been  roving  from  one  to  another  as  he 
spoke,  were  centered  upon  one  face.  He  strode  for- 
ward and  stood  before  Richard,  gazing  at  him  with 
piercing  eyes  which  met  no  sign  of  recognition.  Then 
he  swept  off  his  plumed  hat  with  a  delighted  gesture. 

"Richard!"  he  cried.  "Sir  Richard  Averill!  What 
do  you  not  know  me,  Jack  Walderne,  the  brother  of 
thy  wife?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  waiting,  when  Kath- 
erine,  filled  with  cold  dread,  felt  her  world  slipping 
from  beneath  her  feet.  The  crowd  pressed  nearer. 

A  light  began  to  dawn  in  the  young  man's  eyes, 
slowly  at  first,  then  in  a  rush  memory  returned.  The 
old  familiar  names  had  broken  the  spell.  He  seized 
Walderne's  hand  in  a  fervent  grasp. 
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"Know  thee!"  he  exclaimed.  "Of  a  truth  I  know 
thee.  Thou  art  my  old  friend  and — where  is  Eliza- 
beth, my  wife?" 

The  other  nodded  to  the  ship.  "Waiting  on  the 
Mary  of  Devon.  She  would  give  me  no  peace  till  I 
brought  her  to  seek  you  in  your  colony." 

Richard  sprang  forward.  "I  will  go  to  her  at  once!" 

A  hand  fell  on  his  arm,  light,  but  at  its  touch  he 
turned  and  looked  down  into  Katherine's  anguished 
eyes. 

"Richard!"  she  breathed  between  white  lips  and 
could  say  no  more. 

He  looked  at  her  with  questioning  surprise  as  if 
beholding  her  for  the  first  time.  "Did  you  wish  to 
speak  to  me,  my  good  maid?  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  have  seen  you  before,  but  I  shall  be  at  leisure  later." 
Turning,  he  hastened  to  join  his  brother-in-law. 

"It  seems  that  you  have  met  with  misfortunes, 
Richard;  where  are  your  colonists  and  your  ship? 
Come,  relate  your  adventures." 

"There  was  a  terrible  storm,"  replied  Sir  Richard 
Averill,  "the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  before. 
We  were  driven  out  of  our  course  and  went  upon 
these  rocks.  I  remember  being  thrown  by  the 
mountainous  waves  upon  the  shore,  but  after  that, 
nothing.  The  others  must  all  have  perished.  What  I 
have  done  and  where  I  have  been  since  then  I  know 
not.  All  was  a  blank  until  your  face  and  voice  came 
to  me  as  light  out  of  darkness.  I  presume  these  people 
rescued  and  befriended  me,  but  I  remember  nothing. 
Later  I  will  ascertain.  Ah,  there  is  Elizabeth!" 

A  golden-haired  girl,  wrapped  in  a  long  blue  cloak, 
was  pacing  the  deck  of  the  Mary  of  Devon,  from  time 
to  time  glancing  idly  at  the  returning  boat,  unaware 
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of  the  identity  of  one  of  its  occupants.  She  could  not 
guess  that  in  the  crowd  on  the  shore  a  white-faced 
girl  was  watching  with  dumb  agony  clutching  at  her 
heart. 

He  does  not  know  me,"  she  murmured  to  herself; 
"his  memory  has  come  back  but  he  has  forgotten — 
me!"  Like  a  wounded  animal  she  crept  away  and 
from  a  chasm  in  the  rocks  watched  the  ship  until 
twilight  fell  and  she  could  no  longer  distinguish  the 
moving  shapes  upon  the  deck.  The  small  boat  did  not 
return  bearing  the  one  she  longed  to  see. 

"He  will  not  come  back,"  she  thought,  "he  is  with 
her — Elizabeth.  Grandmother  was  right,  after  all; 
she  felt  it — and  the  old  clock  knew;  this  was  what 
they  tried  to  tell  me,  but  I  could  not  hear."  The  waves 
were  rolling  in  before  her  and  the  sea  began  to  moan 
through  the  darkness.  The  girl  inclined  her  head 
slightly  as  if  listening.  "The  cliffs  are  calling — it  is 
the  first  time  since  that  night."  She  rose  to  her  feet. 
"Yes,  I  am  coming!"  she  called  softly,  and  began  to 
thread  her  way  among  the  boulders  until  she  found 
the  familiar  path  leading  to  the  great  bluffs.  How 
often  had  she  trod  this  path  in  happiness  and  joy, 
now  with  a  sorrow  which  crushed  her  frail  spirit  to 
the  earth. 

Once  more  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  cliffs,  a 
slim,  dark  figure,  both  hands  clasped  on  the  white 
'kerchief,  which  crossed  her  breast.  Far  below  her 
feet  the  waves  continued  their  unceasing  diapason, 
hurling  themselves  upon  the  massive  rock  as  they 
had  done  for  centuries,  and  retreating  with  an  angry 
roar  to  gather  up  their  forces  anew.  The  soft  night 
wind  fanned  the  girl's  brow  and  whispered  in  her 
ear. 
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"It  was  here  that  he  saved  my  life,"  she  murmured, 
"here  that  he  told  me  he  was  happy.  He  is  happier 
now,"  her  voice  broke  in  a  sob,  "but  I  am  tired,  too 
tired  to  stay.  Yes,  I  am  coming!" 

With  the  last  words  her  voice  grew  louder  as  if  in 
answer  to  some  unseen  person  who  stood  near.  An 
instant  she  paused,  then  leaned  far  out  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  extending  both  arms  to  the  ocean. 

A  faint  scream  quivered  for  a  moment  above  the 
breaking  of  the  surf  and  died  tremblingly  away;  per- 
haps it  was  but  the  cry  of  a  gull  disturbed  from  its 
rest;  on  the  water  a  gleam  of  white  showed  for  an 
instant  like  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  a  billow,  and 
then  disappeared. 

While  out  upon  the  Mary  of  Devon  lights  were 
glowing  and  ever  and  anon,  borne  on  the  gentle 
breeze,  came  the  sound  of  laughter  and  the  gay  music 
of  a  song. 
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WHEN  the  sunlight  began  to  fall  slantingly 
over  the  tops  of  the  cedars  and  the  shadows 
were  fast  lengthening,  Barbara  Wayne  set 
the  last  careful  stitches  in  her  sampler,  folded  it 
neatly,  and  placed  it  in  a  table  drawer.  Then  with  a 
relieved  sigh  she  rose  from  her  cramped  position  at 
the  window  and  entered  the  adjoining  room.  Upon 
a  mahogany  four-poster,  under  a  patchwork  quilt, 
whose  intricate  piecings  called  forth  at  once  admira- 
tion and  perplexity,  lay  the  girl's  invalid  mother, 
her  haggard,  pain-lined  face  sharply  defined  against 
the  white  pillow. 

She  spoke  in  a  faintly  querulous  voice.  "The  light 
hurts  my  eyes,  Barbara;  draw  the  shade  and  try  not 
to  walk  on  the  creaking  board." 

Barbara  obeyed,  carefully  avoiding  the  obnoxious 
board,  and  returned  to  the  bedside. 

"Do  you  feel  any  better,  mother?"  she  asked 
gently. 

"I  shall  never  feel  any  better  until  I  am  laid  away 
to  rest.  Barbara,  when  I  am  dead  promise  me  that 
you  will  insist  on  my  being  taken  to  Maryland  and 
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buried  in  the  Carroll's  family  vault.  I  could  not  sleep 
quietly  here  on  this  island." 

The  shocked  tears  sprang  into  Barbara's  wide  gray 
eyes.  "I  wish  that  you  would  not  speak  of  dying, 
mother;  I  am  sure  you  are  feeling  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  did  two  weeks  ago  when  we  sent  for  father. 
Yes,  yes,  I  promise  if  it  makes  you  happier,"  hastily 
stopping  the  impatient  flow  of  words  which  she  saw 
quivering  on  her  mother's  lips. 

"I  have  finished  my  sampler,"  she  went  on  quickly, 
eager  to  divert  the  invalid's  thoughts.  "I  am  so 
glad  it  is  finished;  I  began  it  three  years  ago  and  I 
am  so  tired  of  it." 

"You  were  never  very  quick  with  your  needle, 
Barbara.  What  is  that?"  Her  quick  ear  had  caught  a 
sound  outside. 

"It  is  only  mammy  sweeping  rugs,"  answered  the 
girl  after  a  swift  glance  through  the  window  at  the 
old  negress  who  had  followed  Elinor  Carroll  from 
her  Maryland  mansion  to  John  Wayne's  home  on 
Squirrel  Island. 

"I  thought  it  might  be  John,"  said  Mrs.  Wayne, 
the  light  in  her  somber  eyes  fading.  "He  must  have 
been  detained  in  some  way  or  he  would  have  been 
here  long  before  this." 

Meanwhile  John  Wayne  walked  impatiently 
through  the  streets  of  Boston,  awaiting  the  sailing 
of  the  packet  which  was  to  take  him  as  far  as  Port- 
land. This  was  already  long  delayed,  for  what 
seemed  to  the  anxious  traveler  wholly  preposterous 
reasons.  However,  his  impatience  had  no  power  to 
bring  him  nearer  his  destination,  and  to  while  away 
the  time  he  roamed  the  streets,  now  drifting  into  a 
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tavern,  now  stopping  to  inspect  curiously  the 
different  articles  displayed  in  the  shop  windows. 

Ten  days  before  he  had  quitted  the  British  army 
near  Philadelphia  upon  a  leave  of  absence,  for  which 
he  had  petitioned  upon  hearing  of  the  serious  illness 
of  his  wife.  Since  then  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  news  of  her,  and  as  delay  followed  delay  his 
worry  increased.  He  wondered  if  the  end  had  come 
and  Barbara  was  left  alone  with  the  faithful  negress. 

As  he  walked  along  he  overheard  many  a  bitter 
reference  to  Tories  and  the  British  and  reflected  that 
it  had  perhaps  been  well  that  he  had  exchanged  his 
scarlet  uniform  for  civilian's  dress  before  com- 
mencing the  journey.  John  Wayne's  people  had  al- 
ways been  strictly  loyal  to  the  king  and  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  he  had  blindly  followed  their 
teachings,  knowing  little  of  the  colonies'  reasons  for 
rebellion  and  feeling  no  interest  in  their  cause.  And 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  neighbors  across 
the  water  in  Boothbay  were  staunch  patriots,  much 
given  to  drilling  and  military  rule. 

He  began  to  feel  lonely.  No  familiar  face  met  his 
among  all  the  pedestrians  whom  he  met  hurrying 
along  this  busy  thoroughfare.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment  in  front  of  a  window  in  which  rifles  and 
other  weapons  were  displayed.  A  hand  fell  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Well,  John  Wayne,"  said  a  merry  voice,  "who 
would  have  thought  to  see  you  here  in  Boston  town 
gazing  longingly  into  an  armorer's  window,  when  I 
thought  you  hundreds  of  miles  away  making  a  target 
for  the  Continentals  with  your  red  uniform!" 

"Will  Pembroke!"  cried  Wayne  joyously,  as  their 
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hands  met  in  a  hearty  clasp.  "Well  met,  old  friend. 
It  brings  back  the  old  days  at  Eton  to  see  you." 

Then  he  briefly  explained  his  presence  in  the  city, 
ending  by  saying:  "I  am  merely  killing  time  waiting 
for  the  Annie  F.  to  sail  in  the  morning,  so  if  you 
have  anything  on  hand,  Will,  out  with  it." 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Old  South  Church,"  re- 
plied Pembroke;  "John  Adams  speaks  there  this 
afternoon.  Come  along  with  me,  you  redcoat,  it  will 
be  well  worth  listening  to  and  we  can  talk  on  the 
way." 

"A  soldier  in  the  British  army  listening  calmly  to 
a  rebel  discourse  in  the  Old  South  will  be  a  strange 
sight.  However,  I  reserve  the  right  to  step  out  at  any 
time  if  his  sentiments  become  too  strong." 

The  two  walked  briskly  along,  conversing  busily, 
Pembroke  now  and  then  exchanging  greetings  with 
acquaintances,  many  of  whom  were  bound  in  the 
same  direction. 

"Observe  this  man  who  is  approaching,"  said  Pem- 
broke in  a  low  tone;  "he  is  Benjamin  Franklin,  one 
of  our  greatest  patriots."  He  bowed  respectfully  to 
the  great  man.  Wayne  felt  a  thrill  of  admiration  as 
he  looked  at  the  strong,  noble  face.  Surely  such  a 
man  must  have  seen  right  and  justice  in  the  colonies' 
cause  to  be  upon  their  side. 

They  entered  the  church  and  found  seats.  The 
building  was  already  thronged.  As  the  speaker  rose 
in  the  high  pulpit,  absolute  silence  fell  and  all  eyes 
centered  upon  him.  John  Wayne  found  himself 
listening  with  interest  and  intensity  that  surprised 
him.  He,  a  Tory,  burned  with  a  sense  of  his  coun- 
try's wrongs;  he  felt  angrily  resentful  toward  King 
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George  and  Parliament.  In  vain  he  attempted  to 
reason  himself  back  to  his  old  attitude. 

The  meeting  over  he  walked  silent  and  non-com- 
mittal out  of  the  building  beside  his  friend  who  was 
wildly  enthusiastic. 

'There  is  to  be  another  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall 
tonight,  John,"  he  said;  "you  must  come.  There  will 
be  some  fine  speeches." 

Wayne  assented.  "I  hardly  know  why  I  feel  so 
great  an  interest  in  a  cause  which  I  have  just  been 
fighting  to  defeat,"  he  remarked,  "nevertheless,  I 
will  come." 

Therefore  at  the  appointed  time  the  two  friends 
joined  the  throng  which  was  pouring  in  the  door  of 
the  "Cradle  of  Liberty."  A  man  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction  collided  heavily  with  Wayne,  and 
drew  back  with  a  quick  apology.  An  exclamation  of 
recognition  sprang  simultaneously  to  the  lips  of 
each. 

"Gerald  Avery!"  cried  Wayne,  and  then  the  crowd 
bore  them  apart.  Avery  turned  and  watched  the  other 
with  a  thoughtful  frown  until  he  was  lost  to  view  in 
the  building.  "So!"  he  thought  to  himself,  "our  cousin 
turns  traitor!"  Thinking  deeply  he  walked  on. 

John  Wayne  for  some  reason  felt  ill-pleased  at  this 
chance  meeting.  He  did  not  know  why  this  cousin  of 
his  wife  had  always  seemed  to  hate  him,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  true  that  Avery  had  many  times  showed 
his  malice  in  small,  underhanded  ways.  But  this  feel- 
ing was  soon  lost  in  the  effect  of  the  thrilling  oratory 
to  which  he  listened  spellbound  that  evening.  In  a 
flash  the  conviction  was  borne  in  upon  him  that 
these  were  his  countrymen  and  that  never  again 
could  he  be  guilty  of  taking  up  arms  against  them. 
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"Will!"  he  cried,  seizing  his  friend's  arm  as  they 
started  homeward,  "I  have  been  blind — stupidly 
blind.  Why  did  I  never  see  these  things  in  this  light 
before?  But  at  any  rate,  my  course  is  now  clear;  I 
shall  never  wear  the  scarlet  uniform  again!" 

"You  will  never  regret  it!"  exclaimed  his  friend 
joyously;  "this  is  indeed  good  news  and  I  take  great 
credit  to  myself  for  helping  to  convert  a  Tory!" 

The  next  morning  the  packet  sailed  toward  Booth- 
bay.  Good  weather  attended  them  and  in  due  time 
Wayne  found  himself  in  a  small  boat  being  rowed  to 
Squirrel  Island.  Barbara  was  waiting  impatiently  on 
the  shore  to  meet  him.  He  could  see  her  bright 
auburn  hair  from  a  long  way  off. 

"Mother  is  much  better,"  she  said  after  the  first 
rapturous  greeting.  "Now  I  suppose  you  will  wish 
we  had  not  sent  for  you,  but  she  wanted  so  much  to 
see  you.  You  will  stay  a  while  now,  father,  won't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  shall  be  in  no  hurry,  Barbara,"  he 
answered,  "in  fact,  I  believe  I  shall  not  return  to  the 
army  at  all."  As  they  walked  up  to  the  house  he  told 
her  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  his  change  of 
mind.  Barbara,  always  siding  with  her  father,  was 
easily  converted. 

"I  shall  feel  better  now  when  we  go  over  to  Booth- 
bay,  father,"  she  said;  "all  the  people  there  are 
patriots  and  I  used  to  feel  so  out  of  place  among 
them,  and  as  if  they  tried  to  avoid  me  because  I  was  a 
Tory  and  my  father  in  the  British  army." 

A  couple  of  months  later  the  two  rowed  over  to 
Boothbay.  As  her  father  had  business  of  some  length 
to  transact,  Barbara  went  to  the  home  of  a  friend  for 
a  cozy  chat.  "I  will  be  back  at  the  boat  at  four  o'clock 
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if  you  think   you  will   be   ready  by  that  time,"   she 
called  back  as  they  parted. 

John  Wayne  walked  briskly  along,  his  mind  in- 
tent on  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to 
Boothbay.  The  little  village  was  very  quiet.  Two  or 
three  men  whom  he  did  not  know  lounged  in  front  of 
the  empty  store  he  was  approaching.  They  eyed  him 
sharply  and  as  he  drew  abreast  one  of  them  stepped 
out  as  if  to  speak  with  him.  Wayne  stopped  oblig- 
ingly. 

The  man  whipped  a  paper  from  his  pocket.  "John 
Wayne,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  king!"  On 
the  breast  of  his  inner  coat  gleamed  an  official's 
badge.  The  other  two  men  were  close  behind. 

Wayne  stood  for  a  moment  dumb  with  surprise. 
"What  absurd  charge  is  this?"  he  cried  angrily. 

"You  are  charged  with  desertion  from  the  British 
army,"  the  other  said  authoritatively.  "It  is  all  here 
in  this  document."  Wayne  glanced  over  the  warrant. 
Strange  to  say,  the  thought  that  his  prolonged  ab- 
sence would  be  regarded  as  desertion  had  never 
occurred  to  him.  Yet  here  was  the  charge  in  black 
and  white,  and  he  could  feel  no  doubt  of  its  legality. 
"This  is  utterly  absurd,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  go  with  you.  I  must  see  my 
daughter  first,  however." 

"Very  well,"  returned  the  other  easily,  "you  have 
an  hour  before  we  start.  Kenyon  here  will  accompany 
you,"  indicating  the  stalwart  giant  at  his  right. 

Bewildered  and  perplexed  by  the  swift  turn  of 
events  Wayne  retraced  the  steps  he  had  just  taken, 
his  unwelcome  companion  falling  into  step  at  his 
side. 

"Arrested!"    screamed    Barbara,    flinging    excited 
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arms  around  her  parent.  "Why,  father,  what  do  you 
mean?  We  won't  let  you  go — it  is  too  foolish!  Don't 
you  know  it  isn't  true?"  she  demanded  angrily  of  the 
unresponsive  guard. 

"Don't  worry,  dear,"  her  father  answered,  "I  shall 
not  be  away  long.  Best  tell  mother  that  I  am  sud- 
denly called  away  on  business — she  seems  so  much 
better  lately  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  worry  her 
needlessly." 

So  with  tears  of  grief  and  anger  racing  down  her 
cheeks,  Barbara  watched  her  father  as  he  was  rowed 
out  to  a  sloop  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
From  the  deck  he  waved  farewell,  then  the  anchor 
was  weighed  and  the  little  vessel  slowly  sailed  away, 
down  past  the  loved  shores  of  Squirrel  Island  and 
out  toward  the  open  sea.  His  unsuspecting  nature  did 
not  yet  connect  Gerald  Avery  with  his  arrest. 

Barbara  dared  not  go  into  her  mother's  room  on 
her  return  until  she  had  made  an  heroic  effort  to 
master  her  agitation.  Her  voice  trembled  traitorously 
as  she  said  that  her  father  had  been  called  very  sud- 
denly indeed,  with  no  time  to  return  home  first. 

"It  must  have  been  very  important  business,"  said 
the  invalid  fretfully.  "Didn't  he  say  what  it  was, 
child,  or  how  long,  he  will  be  gone?" 

"Not  long,  mother.  Isn't  that  Mammy  calling?" 
She  fled  away  on  the  pretext  that  the  old  nurse 
wanted  her. 

One  day,  about  two  weeks  later,  Barbara,  walking 
over  one  of  the  rough  island  roads,  saw  a  stranger 
coming  toward  her.  He  bowed  deferentially.  "I  do  not 
know  if  you  remember  me,  Cousin  Barbara?" 

The  girl  had  seen  Gerald  Avery  only  once  before 
in  her  seventeen  years,  but  she  recognized  him  in- 
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stantly.  She  had  always  felt  instinctively  some  of  her 
father's  distrust  for  this  smiling,  shifty-eyed  cousin 
of  her  mother's. 

"Yes,  I  remember  you,"  she  answered  gravely 
without  extending  her  hand.  "Will  you  come  to  the 
house?  I  think  mother  can  see  you." 

"Not  just  yet,"  he  answered;  "since  your  mother  is 
not  well  it  will  be  better  to  talk  with  you  first.  Have 
you  had  news  from  your  father  recently?" 

The  girl  opened  wide  eyes  of  alarm.  "No,  we  have 
not;  why  do  you  ask?" 

His  glance  wavered  before  her  steady  one  as  he 
answered:  "You  must  be  prepared  to  hear  bad  news. 
Nay,  do  not  turn  so  pale,  my  dear,  perhaps  he  can  be 
saved  yet.  Your  father,  Barbara,  has  been  found 
guilty  of  desertion  from  the  army  and  is  condemned 
to  die  three  weeks  from  today!" 

She  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  and  as  the  earth 
and  trees  seemed  rocking  before  her  eyes,  clutched 
wildly  at  a  pine  branch  for  support.  Avery  would 
have  assisted  her  but  with  firm  dignity  she  motioned 
him  back. 

"Do  not  touch  me!"  she  cried,  "I  could  not  bear  it. 
Oh,  tell  me,"  holding  out  both  hands  in  sudden 
pleading,  "tell  me  it  is  not  true!" 

Avery  appeared  touched  by  her  grief.  "I  fear  I  can- 
not tell  you  that,"  he  replied,  then  with  a  smile,  "but 
remember  I  said  there  might  be  a  way  to  save  him." 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  Barbara  cried  eagerly.  "I  will  do 
anything — I  will  go  and  appeal  to  the  authorities, 
surely  they  could  not  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to — to 
refuse  to  help!" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  am  afraid  that  would  be  of 
no  use,  they  would  not  interfere.  But  there  is  another 
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way.  Listen,  Barbara,  I  have  come  directly  from  your 
father.  He  sends  a  message  telling  you  to  give  to  me 
a  package  of  papers  relating  to  a  portion  of  your 
mother's  property  in  Maryland.  This  property  right- 
fully belongs  to  me,  but  I  was  defrauded  of  it — never 
mind  how;  with  the  papers  I  can  regain  it.  Give  them 
to  me,  Barbara,  and  I  can — and  will — produce  evi- 
dence which  will  free  your  father;  otherwise  he 
must  die!" 

The  girl  wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  "How  can  I 
give  them  to  you  when  I  do  not  know  where  they 
are?  I  never  saw  them;  never  knew  of  their  exist- 
ence. You  pretended  to  be  so  kind — have  you  no 
mercy!" 

He  regarded  her  smilingly.  "I  have  given  you  my 
terms;  if  your  father  had  done  right  about  this 
property  before  things  would  be  different  now.  He 
has  always  thwarted  me;  now  the  tables  are  turned." 

"Oh  how  can  you  be  such  a  villain,"  moaned  Bar- 
bara; "I  do  not  believe  my  father  cheated  you.  You 
do  not  deserve  the  property — I  would  not  give  you 
the  papers  even  if  I  knew  where  they  were!" 

He  turned  away  indifferently.  "Very  well,  then, 
your  father  dies  three  weeks  from  today!" 

She  broke  into  helpless  sobbing.  "Oh,  you  are  so 
cruel!  How  can  I  find  them — have  I  not  told  you  that 
I  never  saw  them?" 

"Ask  your  mother,  she  will  know  about  them,"  he 
answered. 

"My  mother  is  sick,"  cried  Barbara  indignantly; 
she  must  not  be  worried."  Avery  merely  raised  his 
eyebrows.  "You  will  miss  your  father  very  much,"  he 
said  musingly  after  a  moment.  "I  judged  that  you 
were  very  fond  of  him.  He  depends  upon  you  to  carry 
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out  his  wishes  in  this  matter  and  save  him,  but  I  see 
that  your  affection  is  only  a  pretense." 

Barbara,  naming  with  anger,  broke  into  indignant 
protests.  He  interrupted  sharply.  "I  will  give  you  one 
week  in  which  to  find  the  papers.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  shall  return  here  and  you  may  deliver  them 
to  me.  Then  your  father  will  be  saved  from  death, 
but  if  you  fail — you  know  the  consequences!" 

The  girl  left  alone,  burst  into  agonized  weeping. 
She  knew  that  appeal  to  this  heartless  relative  was 
useless  and  she  had  no  hope  of  finding  the  document 
he  described.  Her  soul  revolted  from  the  task,  but 
she  felt  that  she  must  attempt  it. 

So  within  the  next  week  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  house  was  searched  and  searched  again.  Every 
pigeon-hole,  every  drawer,  every  hiding  place  which 
suggested  itself  to  her  mind  was  gone  over,  but  with- 
out avail.  Only  as  a  last  resort  did  she  appeal  to  her 
mother. 

"Do  you  know  where  father  keeps  his  papers?" 
she  asked  one  day. 

"What  papers?  Have  you  heard  from  him?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Wayne  eagerly  raising  herself  on  one 
elbow. 

"Why,  it  is  just  a  paper  he  wishes  to  have  ready 
for  him  when  he  comes  back,"  answered  Barbara 
evasively.  She  wished  to  keep  back  the  ill  news  as 
long  as  possible.  "Do  you  know  where  they  are?" 

"All  of  his  important  papers  are  in  that  tin  box  on 
the  top  shelf  of  that  closet.  Don't  upset  anything, 
Barbara,  it  makes  my  head  ache  to  see  things  in  con- 
fusion." 

With  fast-beating  heart  Barbara  took  down  the 
tin  box    and  carried  it    outside   where   her    mother 
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could  not  see  her  open  it.  This  was  something  she 
had  not  explored  before.  Under  the  lid  lay  several 
bundles  of  papers  held  together  with  wide  elastic 
bands.  She  examined  them  carefully,  and  when  the 
end  of  the  pile  was  reached  went  over  them  again. 
The  paper  she  sought  was  not  there. 

She  replaced  them  mechanically,  closed  the  lid  and 
folded  her  hands  upon  it.  "It  is  no  use,"  she  thought 
bitterly  to  herself.  "I  cannot  help  you,  father.  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  story  is  false  and  that  you  never  had 
the  paper — but,  oh,  that  does  not  help  you  any  now." 
A  leaden  weight  seemed  pressing  on  her  heart  and 
her  eyes  glistened  with  unshed  tears.  "This  is  the 
day  Gerald  Avery  said  he  would  return;  I  must  go 
and  meet  him.  If  I  could  only  say  something  that 
would  soften  him — why  does  he  hate  us  so? 

An  hour  later  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  South 
Shore.  Avery  was  there  pacing  back  and  forth  as  he 
awaited  her.  Even  before  she  spoke,  he  read  in  her 
downcast  face  that  her  search  had  been  in  vain. 

"Well,  cousin,  when  shall  I  start  after  your 
father,"  he  inquired. 

"Start  any  time  that  you  will,"  she  said  implor- 
ingly, "but  I  cannot  give  you  what  you  ask.  There 
is  no  such  paper  in  the  house." 

His  heavy  brows  came  together  in  an  ominous 
frown.  "That  is  not  the  truth!  You  have  found  the 
papers — give  them  to  me  at  once!" 

How  could  she  convince  him  that  she  was  speaking 
the  truth?  Her  hands  closed  convulsively  over  each 
other,  and  her  voice  thrilled  with  emotion.  "Mr. 
Avery,"  she  said  proudly,  "our  people  do  not  lie!  I 
have  done  all  that  I  could  for  my  father's  sake  but 
the  search  was  useless.  Oh,"  with  sudden  passionate 
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pleading,  "if  you  can  save  him  will  you  not  do  it?  He 
has  always  been  kind  to  you — oh,  do  not  let  him  die!" 

"He  is  not  going  to  die,  Barbara — not  yet!"  John 
Wayne  stepped  swiftly  forth  from  the  shadowy  path 
and  stretched  out  both  arms  to  his  daughter.  With 
an  hysterical  cry  she  flung  herself  upon  his  breast. 
Oh,  father,  is  it  true,  are  they  going  to  kill  you?  Oh, 
no,  no,  it  cannot  be,  say  that  it  is  all  false — and  I 
could  not  find  the  paper,  father,  truly,  though  I  tried 
so  hard!" 

"Don't  worry  any  more,  dearest,  I  am  free.  I  do 
not  know  what  paper  you  are  talking  about,  child. 
How  come  you  here,  sir,  and  what  story  have  you 
been  telling  her?"  The  last  words  were  flung  angrily 
at  the  cowering,  frightened  figure  opposite.  Avery 
had  not  lacked  for  courage  to  threaten  Barbara,  but 
he  shrank  from  the  wrathful  blaze  of  John  Wayne's 
eyes. 

"I  only  wanted  my  own,"  was  the  sullen  answer; 
"the  land  and  money  that  should  have  come  to  me. 
You  cheated  me  out  of  it  when  you  married  Elinor, 
and  if  I  could  have  possession  of  the  deeds — "  He 
dodged  as  if  from  an  attempted  blow  as  Wayne  freed 
himself  from  his  daughter's  arms  and  sprang  fiercely 
forward.  "It  is  a  lie!"  he  cried.  "I  have  nothing 
but  what  rightfully  belongs  to  me.  Elinor's  property 
is  in  her  own  name  and  the  deeds  are  in  the  safe  de- 
posit vault  in  Baltimore  where  they  have  always 
been.  I  know  the  whole  extent  of  your  perfidy,"  his 
voice  rising  with  indignation  as  he  went  on.  "This 
whole  affair  was  a  trumped-up  charge!  I  might  have 
suspected  it  had  I  not  been  blind.  Like  a  true  coward 
you  dared  not  approach  me  but  must  conceive  a  plan 
to  get  me  out  of  the  way  and  harass  my  daughter  in 
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my  absence.  But  your  men  were  false  to  you  and  set 
me  free  at  last.  You  need  not  try  to  escape — I  have 
more  to  say!" 

This  as  Avery  with  a  wild,  hunted  look  around  as 
if  seeking  an  avenue  of  escape  from  his  accuser,  took 
a  swift  backward  step,  hands  tearing  desperately  at 
the  tangled  vines  in  a  frantic  effort  to  part  them. 

"Take  care!"  cried  Barbara  in  sudden  fear.  "You 
are  on  the  edge  of  Cleft  Rock!" 

But  the  shrill  warning  came  too  late.  Down 
through  the  fragile  vines  and  yielding  branches  the 
heavy  body  crashed,  missing  Wayne's  helping  hand 
by  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  fell  with  a  sickening 
thud  upon  the  sharp  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine.  A  little  shower  of  loosened  earth  and  pebbles 
followed,  a  startled  bird  darted  upward  with  a 
whirring  of  silken  wings,  and  a  squirrel  chattered 
noisily  from  a  nearby  tree,  but  the  figure  at  the 
bottom  of  Cleft  Rock  lay  motionless  as  it  fell. 

Quietly  the  father  and  daughter  lowered  them- 
selves to  his  side.  "He  is  only  unconscious,"  said 
Wayne,  "but  he  has  a  bad  scalp  wound.  Luckily  there 
is  a  spring  here." 

The  cool  water  soon  revived  the  unconscious  man 
and  he  sat  up  with  a  moan. 

"Try  to  stand,"  Wayne  said,  "we  must  get  you  to 
the  house.  Barbara  and  I  will  help  you." 

Thus  with  one  upon  each  side  Avery  was  assisted 
to  the  house,  which  for  reason  of  a  fever  induced  by 
the  slow-healing  scalp  wound,  he  was  not  to  leave 
for  several  weeks.  During  this  time  he  was  faithfully 
cared  for  by  Barbara  and  her  father.  However  great 
the  wrong  done   him,  John   Wayne   was   too   mag- 
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nanimous  to  harbor  ill-will  toward  one  suffering  and 
distressed,  and  Barbara  as  ever  followed  his  lead. 

The  sick  man  received  their  ministrations  with 
increasing  uneasiness.  Finally  one  day  when  alone 
with  Wayne,  he  amazed  the  latter  by  a  sudden  in- 
coherent speech  of  repentance  and  gratitude. 

"I  will  endeavor  to  amend  the  wrong,"  he  said, 
sinking  back  on  the  pillows  exhausted  by  his  long 
speech.  "It  is  your  charity  and  Barbara's  that  has 
changed  me.  That  girl  is  a  jewel,  John." 

"You  are  right,"  her  father  assented  softly  with  a 
fond  glance  through  the  open  window.  Barbara  sat 
on  the  shore  not  far  away,  holding  silent  communion 
with  her  loved  island,  her  bright  hair  and  brighter 
face  as  it  turned  toward  him  wearing  an  added 
radiance  from  the  declining  sun. 
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//-■"S  NOT  the  tide  out  far  enough  now,  father?  Do 
you  think  we  need  to  wait  any  longer?"  The 
•*■  speaker  was  a  little  girl  about  ten  years  old. 
She  was  standing  on  a  large  rock  in  a  wide  stretch 
of  sand.  The  salt  breeze  from  the  ocean  fluttered  her 
garments  about  her  thin  little  figure  and  tossed  the 
dark  curling  locks  from  a  face  so  thin  and  pale  and 
careworn  that  it  seemed  as  if  childish  joys  had  for- 
ever departed  and  hunger  and  suffering  had  there  set 
their  seal. 

At  her  words  a  man  a  little  distance  away  upon  the 
beach  turned  from  his  survey  of  a  trim  sloop  of  per- 
haps sixty  tons'  burden  which  lay  some  rods  out  in 
the  bay. 

"I  have  been  thinking,  Margery,"  he  said,  picking 
up  a  large  basket  and  a  hoe  that  lay  beside  the  rock, 
"that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had  we 
stayed  in  Lunenberg,  or  that  his  majesty  had  never 
sent  Colonel  Dunbar  to  make  this  settlement  in 
Townsend,  for  if  we  can  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  I  fear  that  we  shall  yet  perish  from  star- 
vation." 

Placing  the  basket  near  a  likely-looking  spot  he 
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began  to  ply  the  hoe  energetically.  In  a  moment  the 
shells  of  a  few  small  clams  appeared. 

"Could  we  not  all  get  on  the  Delight,  father,  and 
sail  away  to  Boston  if  the  Indians  come  again?"  she 
asked. 

John  Beath  straightened  up  and  sent  a  long 
searching  looking  along  the  rocky  shore  with  the 
dark  forest  behind. 

"We  can  never  tell,  child,  when  the  savages  will 
come,"  he  said  at  last,  commencing  to  work  in  a  new 
spot;  "they  may  be  fifty  miles  away  one  day  and  the 
next  they  will  be  upon  us.  Had  Dunbar  but  given  us 
our  deeds  to  this  land  that  we  have  cleared  we  might 
have  gone  away  for  a  time  until  the  war  is  over,  but 
I  think,  and  so  do  many  of  our  neighbors,  that  we 
can  only  stay  and  brave  it  out." 

Strangely  jarring  on  the  peaceful  scene  of  this 
quiet  August  morning  of  1749  was  the  talk  of  savage 
war  and  famine.  Yet  this  dark  forest  had  many  times 
within  the  last  few  years  concealed  the  murderous 
foe,  and  the  little  handful  of  settlers  placed  by 
Colonel  Dunbar  upon  the  Maine  coast  as  a  founda- 
tion for  his  future  city  of  Townsend,  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  extremes  of  suffering  by  Indian  depre- 
dations and  the  scarcity  of  food. 

Having  but  a  poor  opportunity  to  cultivate  the 
naturally  sterile  soil,  they  could  raise  but  little,  and 
their  maintenance  depended  chiefly  upon  carrying 
firewood  to  towns  nearly  two  hundred  miles  away. 

For  several  winters  their  food  consisted  only  of 
clams  and  the  snow  and  ice  placed  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  these.  A  few  families  had 
carefully  hoarded  a  little  meal,  but  at  one  time  only 
three  quarts  were  to  be  found  in  the  whole  settle- 
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ment.  Yet  these  devoted  men  and  women  lingered  on 
their  little  clearings,  living  as  best  they  might  and 
hoping  for  help  that  never  came. 

"I  think  we  have  enough  now,  Margery,"  said  John 
Beath  at  length;  "it  will  be  of  no  use  to  come  here 
again  very  soon  as  we  have  raked  this  bank  so  many 
times  that  there  are  but  few  clams  left.  We  shall  have 
to  look  for  another  spot." 

The  two  picked  their  way  over  the  sand  and  stones 
toward  a  path  leading  into  the  woods.  Pausing  a 
moment  before  entering  them  the  man  looked  back. 

"I  never  saw  it  look  so  fair  before,"  said  he 
thoughtfully;  "perhaps  we  may  take  it  for  an  omen 
that  the  redskins  will  trouble  us  no  more." 

When  almost  home  Margery  espied  some  berries 
by  the  side  of  the  clearing  and  ran  ahead  to  pick 
them.  But  the  berries  were  not  ripe  and  she  stood  up, 
turning  to  await  her  father's  approach. 

But  what  a  sight  met  her  eyes — hideous  painted 
forms,  and  her  father  struggling  in  the  hands  of  the 
captors!  Useless  to  struggle;  already  his  arms  were 
being  bound  and  the  deadly  tomahawk  swung  before 
his  anguished  eyes. 

"Run,  Margery,  run!"  he  called  in  a  voice  of  agony. 
For  an  instant  she  hesitated,  held  by  fear,  then, 
trained  to  obedience  from  earliest  childhood,  turned 
and  fled. 

An  Indian  raised  his  weapon  to  send  it  after  her 
with  unerring  aim;  another  muttered  a  few  words 
and  the  hand  fell. 

But  to  the  child  speeding  over  the  rough  way  with 
wild  eyes  and  dry,  gasping  breath,  the  air  seemed 
full  of  the  whizzing  of  tomahawks,  and  every  bush 
that  caught  at  her  dress  as  she  passed  was  a  dark 
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arm  reached  forth  to  slay  her.  Where  now  was  the 
happy  serenity  of  a  moment  ago?  Cold  fear  possessed 
her.  What  would  they  do  with  her  father?  Perhaps 
they  had  already  killed  him,  but  she  dared  not  look 
back.  Then  a  new  fear  came;  the  savages  might  have 
murdered  her  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 
left  the  log  house  in  flames.  In  a  moment  she  would 
know,  she  was  almost  in  sight  of  home;  ah,  there  it 
was,  all  safe!  Little  Abigail  and  Sarah  were  playing 
before  the  door  and  looked  with  wondering  eyes  to 
see  their  sister  with  white  face  and  streaming  hair 
rush  across  the  clearing,  and  half  fainting  gasp  out 
the  story  in  her  mother's  arms. 

At  that  moment  John  Beath,  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind him,  was  being  marched  swiftly  through  the 
forest.  In  his  despair  he  had  wrenched  at  his  bonds 
until  his  wrists  bled,  and  a  significant  motion  from 
one  of  his  captors  warned  him  to  desist. 

The  anguish  deepened  as  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
his  family.  He  had  seen  Margery's  life  spared,  but 
might  it  not  have  been  only  a  ruse  to  permit  her  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  other  war  party?  He 
shuddered  at  the  pictures  which  flashed  before  his 
mind,  and  reproached  himself  a  thousand  times  that 
he  had  grown  so  confident  as  to  go  forth  unarmed  in 
these  dangerous  times,  although  he  realized  that  his 
gun  would  have  been  of  little  assistance  in  that  swift 
and  silent  attack.  He  recalled  the  comparative  safety 
of  Lunenberg,  and  too  late,  regretted  that  the  per- 
suasions of  Dunbar  had  led  him  to  leave  a  peaceful 
home  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  these  unfortunate 
settlers  of  Townsend.  He  wondered  dully  where  they 
were  taking  him  and  what  would  be  his  fate.  For  an 
hour  the  march  was  kept  up.  Then  about  noon  a  faint 
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smell  of  smoke  reached  him  and  a  moment  later  they 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  a  small  clearing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  space  a  small  fire  was  burning 
and  about  it,  hideous  in  war-paint  and  feathers, 
stood  a  dozen  Indians.  Beside  the  fire  lay  the  body  of 
a  deer,  and  while  some  of  the  party  were  removing 
the  skin,  others  were  roasting  strips  of  the  flesh  for 
their  noonday  meal.  All  this  the  prisoner  took  in  at 
a  glance,  then  his  heart  leaped  only  to  sink  again  in 
despair.  In  front  of  a  great  pine,  bound  like  himself 
and  guarded  by  two  stalwart  warriors,  stood  four  of 
his  neighbors.  At  least  he  was  not  alone!  A  flash  of 
recognition  for  a  moment  lighted  the  dejection  of 
their  faces,  but  the  grim  captors  permitted  no  word. 
John  Beath  was  pushed  to  the  side  of  the  other  white 
men  and  his  attendants  stalked  forward  to  claim 
their  share  of  the  venison. 

A  little  after  noon  the  march  was  again  taken  up, 
this  time  in  an  easterly  direction.  Soon  the  odor  of 
salt  became  stronger  in  the  air,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  and 
a  river  lay  before  them.  Almost  beneath  their  feet 
the  water,  dark  in  the  shade  of  overhanging  pines, 
lapped  gently  against  the  shelving  rocks.  All  knew 
that  they  stood  upon  the  shores  of  the  Winnegance, 
not  far  from  the  ocean.  The  Indians  ranged  them- 
selves behind  the  trees  and  with  watchful  eyes  upon 
their  prisoners  seemed  to  be  waiting.  They  had  not 
long  to  watch.  Around  a  thickly  wooded  point  came  a 
white  sail  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  the  boat  moving 
slowly  before  the  light  breeze. 

John  Beath  gave  an  involuntary  start  forward. 
Was  that — yes,  surely  it  was  the  Delight;  he  could 
not  be  deceived  in  his  own  vessel.  Too  many  times 
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had  he  gazed  with  the  fond  pride  of  ownership  at 
that  trim  outline  to  mistake  it  now.  But  he  had  seen 
the  Delight  only  a  few  hours  before  riding  safely  at 
its  moorings;  how  come  it  now  to  be  sailing  up  this 
river?  Truly,  many  things  had  happened  since  that 
morning  which  now  seemed  so  long  ago.  Then  a 
sudden  light  came  to  him — another  party  of  the 
enemy,  presumably  of  this  same  band,  had  stolen  the 
boat  and  were  now  taking  it  away — another  link  in 
the  chain  of  his  misfortunes.  The  little  craft,  which 
had  brought  him  safely  through  many  a  stormy  sea, 
would  probably  never  gladden  his  eyes  again. 

As  he  gazed  on  it  longingly  one  of  the  Indians 
stepped  forth  from  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  stood 
upon  the  bank.  Two  or  three  dusky  forms  could  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  sloop.  Some  sort  of  a  signal  was 
exchanged,  then  the  warriors  on  the  river  bank 
turned  and  re-entered  the  woods;  a  short  command 
was  uttered  and  the  party  once  more  took  up  the 
journey,  moving  now  toward  the  north. 

John  Beath  gave  one  last  look  at  the  fair  white 
sail  of  the  Delight  as  it  passed  out  of  his  sight  and 
felt  the  darkness  of  his  despair  settle  about  him  more 
heavily  than  before. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  When  the  sun  began  to 
sink  low  in  the  West  they  came  suddenly  upon  an- 
other clearing  where  were  a  number  of  tents  with  a 
score  of  Indians  about  them.  This  was  apparently  to 
be  their  halting  place.  The  captives'  bonds  were 
loosed  and  food  offered  them.  But  anxiety  over  their 
fate  and  that  of  their  families  would  not  permit  them 
to  eat;  they  could  only  sink,  weary  and  heart-broken, 
upon  the  ground. 

Whatever  fate  was  in  store  for  them  evidently  was 
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not  to  be  revealed  at  present,  for  the  next  day  passed 
without  event.  And  as  that  day  had  passed  even  so 
went  others,  until  the  flight  of  weeks  saw  them  still 
in  the  savage  encampment.  August  gave  place  to 
September;  then  October  came  and  a  sharp  chill  was 
in  the  night  air  and  the  maples  began  to  look  like 
flaming  torches  against  the  somber  background  of 
the  evergreens. 

Each  morning  a  hunting  party  went  out,  leaving  a 
strong  guard,  and  returned  at  night,  sometimes  with 
the  settlers'  cattle  and  often  with  scalps.  With  what 
feelings  of  anxiety  did  the  five  white  men  await  the 
return  of  these  parties,  dreading  to  recognize  the 
scalps  as  belonging  to  those  they  loved.  They  grew 
gaunt  and  emaciated;  worry,  hunger  and  inaction 
wore  upon  them  until  their  own  families  scarcely 
would  have  known  them.  No  news  reached  them  of 
the  outside  world,  and  their  foes'  vigilant  watch  was 
never  for  an  instant  relaxed. 

One  day  in  the  early  part  of  November  the 
warriors,  who  had  gone  out  in  the  early  morning,  re- 
turned sooner  than  usual.  At  their  communication  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  excitement  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  whole  party.  Preparations  for  a  move  were 
begun  at  once.  The  prisoners  had  learned  a  little  of 
the  Indian  tongue  and  managed  to  gather  that  a 
strong  party  of  settlers,  weary  of  these  continual 
depredations,  had  left  the  blockhouse  and  were  now 
moving  northward,  evidently  determined  to  give 
battle.  Hope,  so  long  dead,  began  to  stir. 

A  hurried  consultation  took  place  among  the 
leaders.  Then  several  Indians  of  large  stature  and 
fiendish  expression  detached  themselves  from  the 
others  and  approached  the  little  group  of  white  men. 
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These  felt  that  their  doom  was  about  to  fall  but  re- 
solved to  die  bravely.  Gags  were  placed  in  their 
mouths,  then  strong  cords  were  produced  and  swiftly 
and  securely  each  man  was  bound  to  a  tree.  Thus 
pinioned  and  helpless,  they  watched  until  the  last 
savage  with  a  malignant  backward  glance  dis- 
appeared in  the  shades  of  the  forest  and  they  were 
left  alone. 

Left — for  what?  Only  to  die  before  each  other's 
eyes,  unless  by  merest  chance  that  party  from  the 
blockhouse  should  come  upon  them.  Small  chance  of 
that,  for  the  hiding  place  had  been  well  chosen.  Each 
writhed  and  strained  at  his  bonds,  but  in  vain;  al- 
though hastily,  they  had  been  all  too  firmly  bound. 

Hours  passed.  The  chill  of  early  winter  penetrated 
their  ragged  garments;  they  grew  numb  and  weary. 
A  gust  of  wind  came  up  the  forest  glade,  whirling  the 
brown  leaves  before  it.  Suddenly  John  Beath  lifted 
his  head  and  listened — what  was  that  sound  borne 
on  the  wind?  Was  it  a  human  voice  or  but  his  fancy 
mocking  him?  No,  it  was  real;  it  came  again,  and  he 
saw  that  his  companions  heard  it  also.  A  dry  branch 
cracked,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound 
of  men  making  their  way  through  the  underbrush 
not  far  off.  A  moment  later  a  man  came  into  view  a 
few  rods  away,  and  closely  following  him  came 
others,  all  armed. 

Powerless  to  make  a  sound  the  captives  gazed  at 
them  with  straining  eyes.  Would  they  see  them?  Was 
it  possible  that  a  few  intervening  trees  would  be 
sufficient  to  shut  them  off  from  the  deliverance  so 
near?  It  seemed  so;  the  men  passed  swiftly  on;  all 
but  two  were  lost  to  sight  among  the  bushes  when 
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suddenly  the  last  one  stopped,  bent  over  and 
examined  the  ground. 

"Look,  Bryant,"  he  said,  "there  has  been  a  camp- 
fire  here  not  long  ago.  The  ashes  have  been  scattered, 
but  I  believe  we  must  be  near  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment. Let  us  stop  and  look  around;  we  may  find  out 
which  way  they  have  gone." 

Word  was  passed  along  and  the  men  stopped.  The 
leader  of  the  party  came  back  and  conferred  with  the 
last  two,  his  keen  eyes  roving  about  as  he  talked. 
"We  must  not  lose  much  time  here,"  he  said.  "I  fear 
they  have  too  much  the  start  on  us  already.  But  we 
will  look  about  to  see  if  there  are  any  other — "  he 
broke  off  suddenly  and  gazed  intently  ahead,  then 
sprang  forward. 

"Beath!  Moore!"  he  cried.  "Do  my  eyes  deceive  me 
or  are  these  your  spirits?  We  had  given  you  up  long 
ago!" 

As  he  spoke  he  cut  their  bonds  and  his  men  rushed 
to  the  release  of  the  others.  The  five  who  had  been 
given  up  for  dead  staggered  forward.  The  rough 
forms  of  these  frontier  settlers  appeared  as  angels 
sent  from  Heaven  to  rescue  them;  for  a  time  joy 
overpowered  all  other  emotions. 

"My  family — where  are  they?"  came  from  John 
Beath  at  last  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"Safe,  at  least  for  the  present,"  answered  Captain 
Tully.  "They  are  in  the  garrison  with  all  the  others. 
The  savages  have  been  very  troublesome  of  late  and 
it  was  not  safe  to  be  outside  the  fort.  The  same  day 
that  you  were  taken,  seventeen  others  also  dis- 
appeared. They  have  killed  the  cattle  and  burned  the 
houses  and  barns,  and  your  sloop,  the  Delight,  was 
stolen;  we   hear  she    is  sold  to  the   French   at   St. 
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Peters;  but  your  wife  and  children  are  safe,  although 
they  never  expected  to  lay  eyes  on  you  again." 

"Nor  did  we  expect  ever  to  see  our  friends  again," 
said  one  of  the  men,  and  then  amid  many  inter- 
ruptions the  story  of  their  capture  and  of  the  follow- 
ing months  was  told.  "The  Indians  have  been  gone 
for  several  hours  now,"  they  concluded;  "they  have 
such  a  start  that  you  will  never  overtake  them." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  captain.  "I  think  we  will 
return  to  the  garrison;  there  is  but  a  small  force 
there  and  it  will  not  do  to  leave  it  too  long  un- 
protected. We  had  hoped  to  catch  the  redskins  un- 
awares, but  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  do." 

So  when  the  early  dusk  of  a  November  evening 
was  beginning  to  gather,  the  familiar  outlines  of  the 
blockhouse  appeared  before  them,  and  with  ex- 
clamations of  joy  and  wonder  and  thanksgiving,  five 
men  long  thought  dead,  were  drawn  within  the  gates, 
freed  at  last  from  long  captivity. 
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CL"W  UCY,  will  you  go  to  the  spring  and  get  me 
|  a  pail  of  water?  Hurry,  for  I  shall  need  it 

*  *  when  I  commence  to  get  supper."  Mrs. 
Estabrook,  a  sturdy  pioneer  woman,  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  log  cabin  and  spoke  to  her  fifteen- 
year-old  daughter,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
pulling  bean  vines  in  the  garden  patch,  and  piling 
them  up  in  a  brown,  rustling  heap.  Around  this 
solitary  clearing  the  forest  threw  its  dark  arms,  pro- 
tective, yet  menacing.  More  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  that  September 
afternoon;  the  forest  is  now  leveled  and  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Dartmouth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sheep- 
scot,  exists  no  longer. 

Lucy  picked  up  the  wooden  pail  and  hastened  away 
down  the  woodland  trail  toward  the  spring.  It  was 
not  far,  and  although  news  had  come  to  the  settlers 
that  the  Indians  were  rising  on  the  warpath  and 
many  considered  the  advisability  of  retiring  to  the 
garrison,  still  she  felt  no  fear. 

As  she  was  about  to  leave  the  spring  with  her  pail 
of  clear,  cool  water,  a  sudden  sound  caused  her  to 
pause    and    listen   with    lifted    head.    Someone    was 
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crashing  through  the  underbrush.  It  could  be  no 
enemy,  she  thought,  for  the  dark  foes  of  the  settlers 
would  have  employed  a  more  stealthy  approach. 

An  instant  later  a  tall  young  man  came  into  view, 
walking  rapidly  and  carrying  a  long  rifle  over  his 
shoulder.  It  was  Robert  Craig,  the  son  of  their  near- 
est neighbor.  At  sight  of  the  familiar  face  Lucy  drew 
a  breath  of  relief. 

"You  frightened  me,  Robert,"  she  said  merrily. 
"Why  do  you  come  rushing  through  the  woods  as  if 
the  Indians  were  behind  you?" 

He  sprang  to  her  side  and  took  the  pail  from  her 
unresisting  hand. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  frighten  you,  Lucy,"  he  said 
gently,  "but  the  Indians  are  behind!" 

The  girl  gave  a  little  shuddering  cry  and  threw  a 
hasty  look  over  her  shoulder.  He  took  her  arm  and 
hurried  her  along  the  path. 

"Only  a  few  minutes  ago  news  was  brought  that 
the  redskins  had  attacked  and  murdered  the  Smith 
family  down  the  river  and  left  their  house  in  flames," 
Robert  explained  hurriedly.  "Only  one  of  the  family 
escaped,  little  Jennie,  who  happened  to  be  a  short 
distance  from  the  house  when  it  occurred  and 
managed  to  get  away.  Of  course,  she  was  dreadfully 
frightened  and  it  is  wonderful  how  she  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  lose  no  time  in  warning  the  rest 
of  us,  as  she  did.  I  set  out  immediately  to  notify  your 
family  for  you  are  so  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
settlers  here  that  otherwise  you  might  have  been 
passed  by  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  danger." 

"Oh,  Robert,  my  father!"  gasped  Lucy  as  she  ran 
along  by  the  side  of  her  tall  protector.  "He  started 
early  this  morning  to  go  down  to  Hockomock  where 
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my  uncle  is  clearing  a  piece  of  land  and  we  did  not 
expect  him  back  until  tomorrow.  Do  you  suppose  that 
he  is  safe?"  with  an  appealing  upward  look. 

"No  doubt  of  it,  Lucy;  don't  worry,"  answered 
Robert  with  an  assurance  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling.  "Your  father  is  an  expert  woodsman  and  will 
be  able  to  keep  out  of  danger,  I  am  sure,  even  from 
the  wary  Indians." 

By  this  time  the  rude  log  home  of  Lucy  had  been 
reached  and  her  mother  was  quickly  apprised  of  their 
peril.  She  bore  the  ill  news  with  a  Spartan  bravery, 
characteristic  of  pioneer  women,  and  uttered  no 
moan  of  complaint  or  fear,  though  dismal  fore- 
bodings weighed  heavily  upon  her  heart.  A  few 
necessary  articles  and  keepsakes  of  their  early 
English  home,  too  precious  to  be  forsaken  even  in 
the  haste  of  flight,  were  gathered  up,  and  aban- 
doning the  home  which  had  been  shelter  to  two  of 
the  party  through  the  sifting  snows  of  three  winters, 
the  trio  entered  the  trail  through  the  forest  in  the 
direction  of  the  garrison  and  safety. 

The  dark  shade  cast  by  the  great  trees  added  to 
the  nervous  fears  of  the  two  women.  Lucy,  with 
difficulty,  suppressed  a  scream  as  a  startled  partridge 
whirred  away  at  their  approach,  and  to  her  excited 
imagination  every  movement  of  the  rustling  leaves 
marked  the  ambush  of  their  enemy.  But  no  sound 
was  heard  other  than  that  made  by  the  wild  denizens 
of  the  woods,  and  no  savage  war-cry  broke  upon  the 
solemn  silence. 

How  welcome  looked  the  stockade  of  Fort  Anne  as 
its  strong  walls  at  last  came  into  view.  The  three 
fugitives  rapidly  made  their  way  across  the  cleared 
space  in  front  of  it.  Their  approach  was  observed  by 
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the  guards  and  the  gates  swung  open  to  admit  them. 

Most  of  their  neighbors  were  already  gathered 
here,  some  in  little  groups  laughing  and  conversing 
merrily  in  gay  indifference  to  their  fate;  others  more 
sober-minded  paced  back  and  forth  in  nervous 
anxiety,  while  their  faces  showed  the  fear  they  felt 
for  loved  ones  yet  in  danger.  Hardly  had  the  pon- 
derous gates  closed  behind  our  party  when  a  cry 
went  up  from  the  sentry: 

"The  redskins!  There  at  the  edge  of  the  forest!" 

All  who  heard  and  understood  the  cry  gazed 
anxiously  in  the  direction  indicated. 

A  feathered  head-dress  above  a  hideous  painted 
face  showed  for  a  moment  above  a  fringe  of  bushes 
and  was  then  withdrawn.  Had  but  one  beheld  the  ap- 
parition he  would  have  persuaded  himself  it  was  but 
the  effect  of  his  imagination,  but  so  many  perceiving 
it  felt  that  they  were  not  deceived. 

"We  were  not  a  moment  too  soon,"  murmured 
Robert  to  Lucy;  "they  were  nearer  than  I  thought  it 
possible  for  them  to  be." 

Lucy  trembled  and  grew  pale  even  in  the  security 
of  the  garrison.  "If  I  only  knew  that  my  father  is 
safe,"  she  replied.  "How  long,  Robert,  do  you  think 
it  will  be  before  they  attack  us?" 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  the  youth  answered;  "it  is  the 
suspense  and  waiting  for  an  attack  which  wears  so 
upon  the  nerves.  But  you  must  not  worry  Lucy,  even 
should  they  attack  soon,  for  we  are  perfectly  safe 
here." 

Thus  he  cheered  her  even  while  he  felt  doubtful- 
ness of  his  last  assertion.  For  while  the  fort  was 
strong  and  they  might  repel  the  savages  in  a  score 
of  assaults,  still  their  supplies  could  not  last  for  a 
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great  length  of  time,  and  unless  relief  came  from 
without,  which  was  unlikely,  they  would  inevitably 
be  obliged  to  surrender.  Beyond  that  surrender  to  the 
following  scene  of  savage  butchery,  the  young  man 
would  not  permit  his  thoughts  to  stray.  By  nature  an 
optimist,  he  hoped  for  the  best  and  endeavored  to  im- 
part some  of  his  own  cheeriness  to  his  neighbors. 

For  five  days  the  garrison  waited  for  the  attack. 
At  last,  after  hours  of  watching  had  worn  sadly  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  settlers,  it  came.  Came  at  midnight, 
with  all  the  stealth  and  swiftness  and  fury  for  which 
Indian  attacks  are  famed.  But  they  did  not  find  the 
besieged  asleep;  the  vigilant  sentinels  descrying  the 
enemy's  approach,  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  garrison 
rose  to  arms. 

The  next  hour  passed  like  a  horrible  nightmare  to 
Lucy.  For  the  first  time  she  realized  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  savages  toward  the  whites.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  garrison,  the 
baffled  Indians  spared  no  effort  to  gain  the  victory 
and  many  fell  wounded  and  dying  on  both  sides.  The 
strength  of  their  defenses  favored  the  besieged,  how- 
ever, and  the  enemy  at  length  gave  up  the  conflict, 
suddenly  retiring  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

Although  greatly  relieved  and  inspired  by  their 
victory  the  inmates  of  the  fort  dared  not  relax  their 
watch,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  another  sortie 
might  be  made  by  the  desperate  foe.  The  remainder 
of  the  night,  however,  passed  in  quiet.  Morning 
dawned  upon  a  sober,  white-faced  company,  but  day- 
light always  brings  courage  and  hope  increased  as 
the  day  passed  on  and  brought  no  renewal  of  the 
struggle. 

"Do  you   think  they  have  given  it   up,   Robert?" 
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asked  Lucy  of  her  friend  as  the  two  stood  together 
in  a  corner  of  the  stockade  and  reconnoitered 
through  a  loophole. 

"I  hardly  think  so,  Lucy,"  the  boy  replied.  "It  is 
not  the  Indian  way.  I  think  they  are  only  waiting  for 
a  favorable  chance.  They  will  probably  expect  our 
victory  of  last  night  to  make  us  overconfident  and 
will  hope  to  surprise  us." 

"They  have  carried  off  all  their  wounded,  have 
they  not,  Robert?"  the  girl  went  on.  "See,  there  is 
not  a  thing  between  us  and  the  forest  to  show  that  a 
fight  took  place  here  last  night.  How  peaceful  it  all 
looks!" 

"Yes,  it  appears  so,"  her  companion  answered, 
"but  they  are  probably  watching  us  even  at  this 
moment  to  see  if  anyone  ventures  out.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  a  plan,"  he  went  on  more  rapidly,  "that 
I  am  going  to  propose  to  some  of  the  older  heads  to- 
night. I  would  like  to  steal  out  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  and  look  around  a  bit.  I  am  going  to  see  if 
John  Maywood  will  go  with  me — he  has  always 
lived  in  the  woods  and  knows  as  much  about  Indian 
ways  as  the  savages  themselves.  I  think  we  could 
discover  if  they  are  still  lurking  about  here  and  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  know." 

"But  think  of  the  danger,"  objected  Lucy  im- 
ploringly; "they  would  be  sure  to  see  you  and — think 
what  would  happen  then.  Oh,  Robert,  I  hope  you  will 
not  go!" 

"Well,  I  may  not  do  so;  I  dare  say  no  good  would 
come  of  it,"  he  replied  soothingly,  but  his  mind  was 
quite  fully  made  up,  nevertheless,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. 

Later  in  the  day  he  drew  John  Maywood  to  one 
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side  and  broached  the  plan  to  him.  The  frontiersman 
listened  apathetically  and  when  the  youth  finished 
slowly  shook  his  head. 

"I  mislike  the  plan,  lad,"  he  said  at  last.  "It  is  my 
belief  that  the  savages  have  not  withdrawn,  but  are 
only  biding  their  time  and  hoping  to  tire  us  out.  I'm 
no  coward,  as  I  think  I've  proved  before  this,  but  I 
have  too  much  regard  for  my  scalp,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  own,  to  relish  the  idea  of  their  dangling  from 
an  Indian's  belt." 

But  more  than  this  gruesome  suggestion  was 
needed  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  the  young  settler.  His 
desire  to  try  the  plan  increased  and  he  announced 
his  intention  of  going  alone  if  his  friend  would  not 
accompany  him.  Fnally  the  other  yielded. 

To  only  a  few  was  the  plan  divulged  and  these 
gathered  at  the  big  gate  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night 
to  witness  the  departure  of  their  two  comrades. 

"We  shall  not  try  to  return  tonight,"  said  May- 
wood  as  he  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  "Look  for 
us  tomorrow  night  at  about  this  time  or  a  little 
earlier.  The  signal  will  be  the  hoot  of  an  owl  twice 
repeated.  Be  ready  then  to  admit  us,  but  guard 
against  a  surprise." 

A  farewell  handshake  all  around  was  quickly 
given,  then  the  gates  were  cautiously  opened  and 
the  two  bold  pioneers  slipped  through  the  aperture. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  not  even  the  glimmer  of  a 
star  being  visible,  and  their  figures  in  a  moment  were 
indistinguishable. 

The  fort  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  Sheepscot,  and 
using  every  caution  the  two  made  their  way  toward 
the  river,  following  along  its  course  until  they 
reached  the  forest.  Here  they  paused  for  an  instant 
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to  take  their  bearings.  Nothing  had  yet  been  seen  or 
heard  to  cause  them  to  suspect  that  the  enemy  was 
in  their  vicinity. 

"I  know  a  spot  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  here 
where  the  savages  always  camped  when  they  have 
been  on  the  warpath  before,"  whispered  Maywood 
as  they  stood  peering  into  the  thick  darkness.  "If 
they  are  still  about  here  'tis  likely  enough  they  would 
take  the  same  place  for  a  camp." 

"Can  you  find  it?"  asked  the  other.  "This  is  about 
the  darkest  night  I  ever  saw — certainly  a  good  one 
for  us." 

"We  should  be  able  to  see  their  campfire  some 
distance  away,"  replied  Maywood.  "They  will  be  in 
no  fear  of  surprise  and  will  not  care  how  far  their  fire 
is  seen,  knowing  there  is  no  danger  of  attack.  Come, 
we  go  this  way." 

So  saying  he  led  the  way  along  a  root-grown  path, 
moving  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  until  a  great  tree 
growing  apparently  in  the  center  of  the  path  blocked 
their  way.  Without  hesitation  the  leader  turned  to 
the  right  and  kept  on,  feeling  his  way  through  the 
bushes. 

Owing  to  the  care  which  they  were  obliged  to 
observe  considerable  time  was  consumed  before  they 
neared  the  desired  spot.  Foot  by  foot,  the  two  crept 
along,  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  glow  of  a  fire, 
but  failing  to  do  so. 

"They  cannot  be  here,"  said  Robert  in  a  whisper, 
"unless  they  are  camping  without  a  fire.  I  should  not 
fancy  stepping  on  one  of  the  reptiles  now." 

The  other  shook  his  head  decidedly.  "They  are  not 
here,"  he  answered.  "I  am  positive  that  they  would 
have   a  fire.  Let  us  go   on   so  as  to  cover   as   much 
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ground  as  possible  tonight.  It  is  slow  work  at  the 
best." 

When  dawn  began  to  dissolve  the  darkness,  Robert 
and  his  companion  had  covered  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  or  thereabouts,  and  weary  with  the  toilsome 
journey  were  glad  to  drop  down  on  the  leaves  in  a 
sheltered  place  and  devour  a  portion  of  the  scanty 
rations  they  had  brought  with  them. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  John?"  asked  Robert  as 
he  threw  a  few  crumbs  to  an  inquisitive  chipmunk. 
"Doesn't  it  look  as  if  they  had  given  up  the  fight  and 
taken  themselves  off?" 

"I  can't  think  it,  lad,"  Maywood  answered  re- 
flectively. "It  is  not  their  nature  at  all.  They  may 
have  withdrawn  for  some  reasons,  but,  mark  my 
words,  they  are  not  through  with  us  yet  and  will 
surely  return  before  long  for  another  try." 

"I  would  like  to  know  if  Estabrook  has  fallen  into 
their  hands,"  continued  the  youth.  "The  family  ex- 
pected him  to  return  in  about  two  days,  and  if  he  did 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  could  escape." 

"The  chances  are  against  him.  I  hope  he  is  safe, 
for  Estabrook  is  a  brave  man  and  a  gallant  fighter; 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  him." 

After  resting  a  couple  of  hours  the  two  resumed 
their  reconnoitering.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they 
came  upon  ashes  of  several  homes;  in  some  cases  the 
bodies  of  the  owners  lay  among  the  ruins.  The  cabin 
of  the  Estabrooks  had  not  escaped  destruction;  in 
fact,  not  a  single  habitation  had  been  left  standing. 
No  sign  of  the  near  presence  of  the  savages  could  be 
discovered,  however,  and  as  the  sun  was  setting  the 
two  men  turned  their  steps  toward  the  fort. 

"I  could  almost  think  the  attack  the  other  night 
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had  been  imagination,"  said  Robert;  "it  seems  so 
quiet  now.  But,  hark — what  is  that?" 

Both  stopped  and  listened  intently.  Some  person 
or  animal  was  moving  through  the  trees  toward 
them.  They  crouched  behind  a  sheltering  rock  and 
waited.  The  faint  rustling  sound  continued,  then  a 
branch  snapped  under  foot  and  the  next  moment  a 
man  came  into  view.  He  was  a  white  man  dressed  in 
the  rough  garb  of  the  frontiersman  and  carrying  a 
long  rifle  in  his  hand. 

"Estabrook!"  exclaimed  Robert  and  Maywood  in 
one  breath  and  rose  to  their  feet.  The  stranger 
arrested  the  involuntary  act  which  was  bringing  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  stepped  forward  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"This  is  truly  a  fortunate  meeting,"  said  Mr. 
Estabrook,  "if  you  can  give  me  some  news  of  my 
family.  Tell  me — are  they  safe?" 

"Yes,  safe  within  the  fort,"  answered  Maywood, 
"but  they  have  been  terribly  worried  about  you.  This 
is  a  great  relief  to  us  all." 

"I  have  been  nearly  distracted,"  went  on  the  other, 
"ever  since  I  returned  from  down  the  river  and  saw 
the  smoke  rising  from  ruins  of  every  cabin  in  the 
settlement.  I  have  been  looking  for  some  trace  of  my 
family,  but  not  finding  any  I  decided  to  find  my  way 
to  the  garrison.  It  seems  quiet  enough  here  now." 

The  others  told  him  briefly  what  had  taken  place 
and  their  object  in  leaving  Ft.  Anne.  As  they  talked 
Estabrook's  joy  at  hearing  of  the  safety  of  his  family 
began  to  give  way  to  despondency. 

"We  may  be  safe  for  the  present,"  he  said,  "but  the 
future  troubles  me.  Winter  is  rapidly  coming  on  and 
we  should  not  have  time  to  build  new  cabins  before 
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snowfall,  even  should  the  Indians  leave  us  un- 
molested. Then  our  food  laid  up  for  winter  has  been 
destroyed  and  our  cattle  driven  away.  The  supplies 
in  the  fort  cannot  last  for  many  weeks.  I  usually  have 
faith  and  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  but — "  he 
left  the  sentence  unfinished  and  shook  his  head 
gloomily.  The  others  agreed  with  him  that  the  out- 
look was  dark,  and  as  they  walked  they  discussed 
ways  and  means  to  bring  relief. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Maywood  finally,  "that  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  abandon  this  place  and  go  to 
some  large  town  which  is  more  strongly  fortified 
than  we  are  here.  I  think  we  could  soon  build  a  boat 
out  of  the  timber  here  which  would  be  large  enough 
to  carry  us — there  are  only  about  twenty-five  in  the 
fort.  We  lost  two  men  in  the  attack  a  few  nights 
since." 

"Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Estabrook.  "I 
would  counsel  holding  the  place  as  long  as  anyone  if 
anything  were  to  be  gained  by  remaining,  but  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  delay.  We  may  be  able  to  come 
back  again  in  the  spring  with  a  stronger  force  and 
take  up  our  farms  again." 

By  this  time  they  were  near  the  banks  of  the 
Sheepscot  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the  fort  could  be 
discerned  in  the  semi-darkness.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  signal  was  given.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was 
answered  from  the  garrison,  and  as  the  weird  cry 
died  away  the  three  moved  out  of  the  shelter  of  the 
wood.  As  they  neared  the  wall  the  sentry  greeted 
them  and  at  their  reply  opened  the  gate  for  their 
admittance. 

At  the  sight  of  Estabrook,  Lucy  and  her  mother 
sprang  forward  with  a  delighted  cry.  The  three  men 
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were  the  heroes  of  the  hour  and  their  statement  that 
none  of  the  enemy  was  in  the  neighborhood  caused 
universal  rejoicing. 

A  careful  watch  was  still  kept,  however,  to  guard 
against  surprise.  The  question  of  their  future  move- 
ments was  fully  discussed  and  the  plan  of  building  a 
boat  in  order  to  depart  by  water  was  given  much 
attention  and  finally  adopted. 

The  next  morning  work  commenced.  An  abundance 
of  green  timber  stood  at  hand  and  in  due  time  the 
skeleton  form  of  a  boat  showed  its  gleaming  ribs  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  work  was  necessarily  slow 
as  their  tools  were  inadequate,  and  two  men  were 
always  required  to  act  as  sentinels.  Finally,  patience 
had  its  reward,  and  the  workers  one  night  repaired 
to  the  garrison  telling  one  another  joyfully  that  one 
more  day  would  see  their  little  craft  completed.  And 
then  they  would  sail  away. 

"Well,  Robert,  I  believe  you  and  I  stand  guard  until 
midnight,"  said  Estabrook  to  his  young  friend  as, 
their  frugal  supper  over,  the  two  sought  their  post  of 
duty.  "It  will  not  be  much  longer,  my  boy,  for  I  hope 
that  in  a  week  at  most  we  shall  all  be  in  a  place  of 
safety." 

"I  hope  the  Lucy  proves  a  seaworthy  vessel,"  re- 
plied Robert,  for  they  had  agreed  to  name  the  boat 
after  the  only  girl  in  the  garrison.  "She  is  not  quite 
as  trim  as  her  namesake,  but  if  she  takes  us  out  of 
danger  we  will  overlook  her  lack  of  beauty." 

"That  is  surely  all  we  desire  of  her,"  replied  Lucy's 
father.  "Somehow  I  wish  that  tomorrow  were  past 
and  we  were  well  started  on  our  journey.  I  shall  never 
feel  entirely  easy  until  I  know  we  are  clear  of  the 
redskins." 
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Robert  was  in  high  spirits  and  his  hopeful  and 
merry  replies  dissipated  the  fears  of  his  companion. 
So  with  cheerful  conversation  to  beguile  their  tedious 
watch  the  hours  passed  on  toward  midnight. 

"We  shall  soon  be  relieved,  Robert,"  said  Esta- 
brook,  "and  can  take  a  good  rest  for  tomorrow's 
work.  The  Lucy  will  be — "  he  stopped  suddenly  with 
a  surprised  look  at  his  friend.  The  younger  man  had 
grasped  his  arm  tightly  and  was  leaning  forward 
straining  his  eyes  through  the  darkness  as  if  some 
unusual  sight  or  sound  had  caught  his  attention. 

"Look!"  he  breathed,  "is  there — surely  that  is  a 
glow  of  fire!" 

Through  the  thin  fringe  of  trees  which  in  the  day- 
time partially  hid  the  Lucy  from  the  eyes  of  those  in 
the  fort,  a  dim  glow  could  be  seen.  As  the  two  gazed, 
oppressed  by  an  undefinable  dread,  the  glow  deepened 
and  a  great  red  tongue  of  flame  rolled  up  and  wrapped 
itself  around  the  little  vessel  which  represented  the 
patient  labor  of  many  days  and  was  the  forlorn  hope 
of  this  handful  of  people. 

A  derisive  yell  arose  from  the  shore  and  as  the 
mocking  accents  echoed  from  the  hills  through  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  night,  the  garrison  awoke  to 
gaze  upon  the  destruction  of  their  fondest  hopes  and 
to  feel  that  they  were  powerless  to  avert  it. 

A  feathered  head-dress  showed  for  an  instant 
against  the  light.  Impulsively  Robert  raised  his  rifle, 
and  again  the  hills  sent  back  the  sound.  Nothing  was 
heard  from  the  shore  save  the  crackling  of  the  flames 
as  they  mounted  toward  the  sky.  The  savages  had 
done  their  work  well,  using  plenty  of  inflammable 
material  in  order  that  the  green  timber  would  ignite 
more  readily. 
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Until  the  thick  smoke  ceased  to  roll  upward  and 
the  last  glowing  spark  had  floated  away,  the  settlers 
gazed  toward  the  shore,  as  if  fascinated,  knowing 
well  that  if  they  ventured  out  they  would  instantly  be 
massacred. 

In  their  stunned  and  despairing  state  of  mind,  the 
moment  would  have  favored  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 
It  did  not  come,  however.  Possibly  they  considered 
that  they  had  done  enough  for  one  night  and  pre- 
ferred to  wait  until  their  vengeance  might  take  a 
more  fiendish  form. 

A  gloomy  morning  dawned,  showing  faces  drawn 
and  haggard.  The  odor  of  smoke  still  lingered  in  the 
air  and  thin  spirals  coiled  upward  from  the  charred 
and  smouldering  ruins  upon  the  bank  of  the  Sheep- 
scot. 

"What  is  to  be  done  now?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 
What,  indeed?  The  question  was  reflected  in  the  faces 
of  all  and  found  nowhere  an  answer. 

"  'Tis  useless  to  attempt  another  boat,"  said  a  man 
named  Carver,  "it  would  only  meet  the  fate  of  the 
Lucy,  if,  indeed,  they  did  not  murder  us  all  before  it 
were  finished.  Our  escape  by  water  seems  to  be  cut 
off." 

"What  other  way  of  escape  can  there  be?"  asked 
Estabrook.  "We  surely  cannot  escape  by  land,  for 
while  one  might  make  his  way  through  the  woods 
unseen,  though  even  that  is  unlikely,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  so  many  of  us  to  hope  to  avoid  an  am- 
bush. On  the  other  hand  our  supplies  cannot  hold  out 
much  longer.  What  we  do,  must  be  done  quickly." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Carver  slowly,  as  though 
weighing  possibilities,  "that  our  help,  if  help  there 
be,  must  come  from  without.  Yet  that  is  unlikely,  for 
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probably  all  the  garrisons  about  here  are  in  the  same 
plight  as  ourselves  and  could  not  come  to  our  assist- 
ance if  they  would.  We  must  look  farther  off." 

"Little  use  to  look,"  replied  Maywood,  "since  no 
one  knows  our  distress  how  is  anyone  to  come  to  our 
aid?  If  we  could  find  a  way  of  letting  them  know." 

At  his  last  words  Robert  looked  up  quickly,  a 
sudden  idea  crossing  his  mind.  Enthusiastically,  and 
yet  with  a  certain  diffidence  as  of  one  who  advances 
his  opinion  against  that  of  those  older  and  wiser,  he 
voiced  his  idea. 

"Why  could  I  not  try  to  make  my  way  to  some 
strong  settlement  such  as  Falmouth,  or  even  Boston, 
and  ask  them  for  help?" 

A  silence  fell.  All  eyed  the  speaker,  some  with  a 
dubious  expression,  others  hopefully.  Then  Maywood 
spoke. 

"I  believe  it  is  a  good  plan,  lad.  I  will  go  with  you. 
Two  will  be  better  than  one  in  this  case  and  we  are 
used  to  scouting  together." 

A  movement  swept  around  the  circle  and  a  chorus 
of  opinions  broke  forth.  The  majority  favored  the 
enterprise  and  the  doubters  were  silenced. 

Preparations  for  the  start  were  soon  made.  Their 
equipment  was  simple;  rifles,  ammunition,  compass, 
and  a  scanty  supply  of  corn  formed  their  only  means 
of  defense  and  sustenance.  When  darkness  came 
earnest  farewells  were  exchanged,  and  bidding  those 
left  behind  to  watch  for  their  return  and  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  the  two  left  the  friendly  walls  of  Fort  Anne 
behind  and  began  their  perilous  journey.  Lucy 
watched  their  departure  with  tears  blinding  her  eyes. 
Her  young  friend  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
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her  girlish  heart  and  she  feared  she  would  never  see 
him  again. 

Four  weeks  dragged  their  slow  length  along.  No 
further  sign  of  their  foe  was  seen,  the  food  dwindled 
alarmingly.  Starvation  loomed  just  ahead  unless  help 
came  very  soon.  The  fear  that  their  two  friends  had 
been  ambushed  began  to  voice  itself  until  despair 
overshadowed  hope. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  after  their  departure  Lucy,  so 
pale  and  thin  that  she  seemed  but  a  shadow  of  her 
former  self,  stood  looking  out  upon  the  river,  scarcely 
hoping  for  the  longed-for  sail  and  yet  watching 
through  the  force  of  habit.  The  last  corn  in  the  fort 
had  been  used  the  night  before.  There  was  no  way  of 
getting  more  food  and  help  from  without  would  never 
come. 

Lucy,  dizzy  with  the  pangs  of  hunger,  wondered 
dimly  how  it  felt  to  die.  She  felt  that  she  did  not 
greatly  care  now  how  soon  death  came;  she  could 
not  bear  to  survive  her  father  and  mother  and 
Robert.  At  any  rate  this  was  better  than  a  terrible 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  merciless  Indians. 

Hark!  what  sound  was  that!  A  heavy  boom  as  of 
rolling  thunder  broke  the  stillness  and  reverberated 
from  the  wooded  hillsides.  The  inhabitants  of  Fort 
Anne  poured  forth  into  the  open  air  and  with  the 
light  breeze  fluttering  their  ragged  garments  about 
gaunt  forms,  stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  wonder. 
Lucy's  glance  searched  the  sky.  No  storm  cloud 
marred  the  serenity  of  the  blue. 

Through  instinct,  it  seemed  her  gaze  fell  to  the 
river.  Around  a  bend  of  the  Sheepscot  a  vessel  with 
dingy  brown  sails  was  at  that  moment  coming  into 
view! 
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The  girl  uttered  one  short  cry  and  then,  speechless 
with  relief  and  joy,  could  only  raise  her  arm  and 
point.  The  men  and  women  on  the  sloping  ground 
below  gazed  in  the  direction  of  her  extended  arm. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  profound  silence,  then 
as  the  truth  burst  upon  them,  tears  of  joy  started 
from  hollow  eyes,  a  feeble  cheer  rose  trembling 
through  the  clear  October  air.  The  long-expected 
help  was  at  hand  and  starvation  gave  up  its  prey. 

How  eagerly  were  the  deliverers  hailed  and  with 
what  deep  interest  was  the  story  of  Robert  and  John 
Maywood  heard!  Simply  and  making  light  of  their 
trials,  the  two  told  how  they  had  passed  through 
countless  dangers  until  Boston  was  reached,  how 
they  had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  authorities 
of  the  town,  and  had  returned  with  an  armed  force 
to  the  speedy  rescue  of  their  comrades,  knowing  well 
that  even  a  short  delay  would  render  them  too  late. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  settlers  in  leaving  the  spot 
where  they  had  suffered  so  deeply,  and  hastening  on 
board  the  ship.  Yet  mingled  with  their  relief  and  joy 
was  a  feeling  of  sadness  at  abandoning  the  homes  for 
which  they  had  toiled  and  endured  much. 

Silently  they  gathered  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
gazing  back  at  the  walls  of  Fort  Anne  as  they  rose 
dark  against  the  sunset  sky.  And  as  they  gazed  a  dim 
gray  veil  gathered  at  one  corner  of  the  fort,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  volume,  rolled  onward  and 
upward  until  the  walls  were  hid  from  view.  Thin  red 
tongues  of  fire  darted  through  the  rolling  veil  and 
twined  hungrily  around  the  dry  logs,  leaping  upward 
until  the  whole  fortification  was  clothed  in  flames. 

A  score  of  dusky  forms  appeared,  dancing  wildly 
about  the  work  which  their  malice  had  prompted 
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and  aiding  the  conflagration  by  all  the  means  which 
their  savage  ingenuity  could  suggest.  But  they  had 
returned  too  late  for  their  living  prey. 

A  deep  sigh  went  up  from  those  on  the  vessel,  and 
as  if  by  common  consent  they  turned  their  eyes 
toward  the  West  and  gazed  no  more  behind. 
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ON  A  pleasant  day  in  May,  1605,  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  a  white-winged  ship 
came  to  anchor  off  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
island  now  known  as  Monhegan.  It  was  the  Arch- 
angel, commanded  by  George  Weymouth,  forty-five 
days  out  from  England. 

Fuel  and  water  being  scarce  upon  the  ship,  Wey- 
mouth, with  several  of  his  men,  went  on  shore  to 
procure  these  necessaries.  "Mayhap  we  shall  see  some 
of  the  savage  people  which  others  have  seen  on  these 
shores,"  said  one  of  the  men  as  they  neared  the 
green,  flower-dotted  coast  at  a  spot  which  seemed 
likely  to  afford  a  convenient  harbor.  No  trace  of 
human  habitation  was  discernible.  Where  now  may 
be  seen  the  gray  fish-houses,  piles  of  lobster  traps, 
neat  cottages  and  the  great  light-house  standing  over 
all  like  a  lone  sentinel  which  never  sleeps,  then  were 
only  great  gray  rocks  half  hidden  beneath  riotous 
masses  of  the  wild  rose  and  trailing  yew,  and  an  un- 
broken stretch  of  primeval  forest. 

The  articles  for  which  they  came  having  been 
easily  obtained,  the  Englishmen  made  their  way 
toward  the  shore.  Suddenly  one  of  them  stopped  near 
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a  small  pile  of  loose  rocks.  "What  have  we  here?"  he 
cried.  "Look!  these  are  the  ashes  and  charred  re- 
mains of  a  fire.  Those  who  built  it  must  have  fled  at 
our  approach." 

All  eyes  eagerly  scanned  the  landscape  but  no  un- 
familiar face  or  form  appeared.  Amid  the  screaming 
of  sea  gulls  they  planted  a  cross,  naming  the  island 
St.  George,  then  rowed  back  to  the  Archangel. 

For  two  days  the  ship  lay  here,  then,  the  wind  and 
sea  being  high,  her  course  was  turned  toward  the 
mainland,  which  lay,  a  long,  low  mass,  some  leagues 
to  the  north  and  west.  Far  away  to  the  west  might  be 
dimly  traced  the  swelling  outlines  of  the  White 
Mountains.  A  safe  harbor  was  at  length  found  in  the 
lee  of  what  is  now  Fisherman's  Island,  and  before 
them  lay  the  shores  of  Boothbay  and  its  vicinity, 
which  had  never  yet  known  the  touch  of  a  European 
foot. 

With  great  interest  Weymouth  and  his  crew  landed 
upon  the  island.  Here  very  soon  a  discovery  was 
made  by  the  mate,  Thomas  Cam,  which  brought  all 
around  him.  "Here  has  been  a  fire!"  he  exclaimed, 
"and  behold  the  great  shells  lying  all  about."  Pieces 
of  enormous  shells  and  bones  littered  the  ground. 
Evidently  a  feast  had  been  held  there  at  no  distant 
date.  A  careful  search,  however,  failed  to  reveal  any 
further  trace  of  human  beings. 

The  next  week  furnished  plenty  of  occupation;  the 
building  of  a  shallop  went  speedily  forward.  The 
neighboring  islands  were  also  explored,  among  them 
Squirrel  and  Cape  Newagen.  On  the  29th  of  May  the 
shallop  was  finished,  and  leaving  fourteen  men  on 
the  Archangel,  Captain  Weymouth  with  thirteen 
others,  embarked  on  an  exploring  expedition  inland. 
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"There  seems  not  to  be  an  abundance  of  treasure 
on  these  islands,"  said  Thomas  Cam  to  one  of  his 
comrades,  Owen  Griffith,  as  they  gazed  from  the  side 
of  the  Archangel  over  the  island-dotted  expanse  of 
water  which  Weymouth,  because  of  the  season,  had 
called  Pentecost  Harbor. 

"Neither  of  treasure  nor  of  people  have  I  had  a 
sight,"  replied  the  man  Griffith.  "Haply  the  sight  of 
our  good  ship  has  filled  them  with  fear  so  that  they 
flee  from  our  approach." 

"  'Tis  a  noble  land  in  which  the  king  may  found  a 
powerful  empire,"  spoke  the  other,  "and  mightily 
enrich  himself  in  so  doing."  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  "Ha,  Master  Griffith," 
he  cried,  "perchance  one  wish  is  about  to  be  gratified; 
yonder  come  three  canoes  filled  with  savages." 

With  excited  shouts  and  comments  the  crew  lined 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  watching  eagerly  while  the 
savages  landed  on  an  island  opposite,  built  a  fire,  and 
gathering  about  it,  threw  glances  of  eager  wonder  at 
the  strange  vision  of  the  white-sailed  ship  and  the 
white-faced,  bearded  men  who  stood  upon  its  deck. 
Evidently  no  presentiment  of  the  doom  which  was  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  these  strangers  filled  the  minds 
of  the  simple  savages,  for  presently  as  if  in  answer 
to  the  inviting  gestures  of  the  white  men,  a  canoe 
with  three  natives  paddled  boldly  toward  the  ship. 
As  they  came  alongside  one  raised  an  oar  and 
pointing  toward  the  open  sea,  demanded  in  his  own 
tongue  the  reason  for  their  presence  there  and 
desired  them  to  depart. 

"By  their  motions  they  seem  not  to  like  our  com- 
pany," said  the  mate;  "  'tis  a  pity  we  cannot  under- 
stand  or  speak   their   language.    Show   them    some 
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knives  and  glasses,  and  the  rings  and  other  trinkets 
we  have  with  us." 

These  were  hastily  brought  and  displayed  to  the 
delighted  eyes  of  the  natives,  who  brought  their  frail 
canoe  still  nearer  in  order  to  view  these  fascinating 
toys  at  closer  range.  The  friendliness  of  the  white 
men  being  apparent,  it  was  now  but  an  easy  step  to 
induce  the  three  to  clamber  over  the  side  of  the 
Archangel.  Exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight  burst 
from  them  as  they  wandered  freely  about  the  vessel, 
even  venturing  below.  Food  was  offered  them  and 
they  partook  gladly  of  the  cooked,  but  the  raw 
excited  their  disgust.  An  exhibition  of  combs,  kettles, 
weapons  and  armor  pleased  them  much,  but  the  re- 
port of  the  matchlocks  filled  them  with  unmeasured 
fear. 

It  was  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure  that  the 
Englishmen  gazed  at  their  strange  visitors,  repre- 
sentatives of  this  vast  New  World.  They  were  well- 
formed,  of  medium  height  and  strength,  bodies 
painted  black,  faces  red  or  blue  and  eyebrows  white; 
clothed  in  mantles  and  moccasins  of  deerskin.  By 
means  of  signs  the  white  men  conveyed  to  them  the 
intelligence  that  their  purpose  was  to  trade  knives 
and  trinkets  for  furs,  which  seemed  entirely  to 
satisfy  the  savages  and  with  many  a  backward  glance 
they  finally  took  their  departure. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  shallop  bearing  Captain 
Weymouth  returned.  He  bore  the  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  great  river,  and  the  narratives  which  each 
party  had  to  relate  were  heard  with  eager  interest. 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Captain  Weymouth,  "we  will  go 
on  shore  with  a  supply  of  combs,  glasses  and  other 
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trifles  and  trade  them  for  furs.  Let  us  do  naught  to 
affright  these  savages,  who  seem  peaceful  enough." 

This  plan  of  trade  was  carried  out.  The  natives 
were  delighted  to  exchange  beaver  and  otter  skins  for 
worthless  trinkets,  and  now  wholly  without  fear, 
crowded  close  about  the  white  strangers.  Presents  of 
tobacco  were  brought  of  which  these  natives  cul- 
tivated small  quantities,  and  was  smoked  with  them 
in  pipes  made  of  lobster  claws. 

"Let  us  show  them  some  wonders,"  said  Weymouth, 
and  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  previously  touched 
by  a  magnet,  he  picked  up  a  knife,  holding  it  high  in 
the  air.  The  wonder  of  the  savages  was  intense. 
Presently  one  of  the  boldest  seized  the  knife  and 
drew  it  away,  then  hastily  dropped  it  as  if  fearful  of 
personal  injury.  Holding  the  sword  point  close  Wey- 
mouth caused  the  knife  to  turn  in  different  directions; 
the  same  bold  native  attempted  to  imitate  the  act 
with  his  bone-headed  dart,  but  failure,  of  course,  re- 
sulted, to  his  evident  chagrin.  Attention  was  now 
drawn  to  the  fishermen,  who  having  cast  their  nets 
into  the  sea,  were  busily  drawing  them  in.  Much 
admiration  was  manifested  at  this  strange  method 
and  its  result  as  the  great  fish  rolled  upon  the  sands. 

"Let  us  try  to  persuade  some  of  them  to  accompany 
us  back  to  the  ship,"  said  the  mate  to  Weymouth; 
"those  who  came  yesterday  went  away  much  re- 
joiced and  others  will  doubtless  hold  it  a  high  honor." 

The  captain  assented  and  with  very  little  per- 
suasion two  of  the  natives  entered  the  shallop  and 
the  crew  returned  to  the  Archangel.  As  they  sprang 
upon  the  deck  one  of  the  ship's  dogs  ran  forward, 
sniffing  and  barking  furiously.  With  every  sign  of 
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fear  the  natives  turned  and  seemed  about  to  fling 
themselves  into  the  sea. 

"Tie  those  dogs!"  roared  Weymouth,  then  with 
kind  tones  and  gestures  reassured  his  dusky  guests 
until  their  confidence  returned  and  they  wandered  as 
freely  over  the  ship  as  the  visitors  of  the  day  before. 
Of  the  food  offered  them  peas  seemed  to  please  them 
most.  By  signs  they  expressed  a  desire  to  carry  some 
back  to  their  women,  and  a  quantity  was  given  them 
in  a  metal  dish  which  they  returned  later  with  great 
care.  At  their  departure  others  came,  and  finally 
three  were  persuaded  to  remain  on  board  all  night; 
one  of  the  white  men  being  left  on  shore  as  a  sort  of 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  although  the  trust  of  the 
Indians  was  so  great  that  none  was  needed. 

That  night  Weymouth  stood  in  the  soft  June  star- 
light and  gazed  on  the  dark  forms  of  the  sleeping 
savages  as  they  lay  on  the  deck  covered  with  an  old 
sail.  "How  great  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  king 
and  certain  noble  gentry  of  England  to  behold  these 
strange  people,"  he  mused;  "they  are  ever  interested 
in  tales  of  this  great  New  World."  Then  of  a  sudden 
he  smote  his  palms  softly  together  and  turned  sharply 
to  Thomas  Cam  who  stood  near.  "Cam!"  he  cried, 
"what  say  ye,  shall  we  take  some  of  these  knaves 
with  us  when  the  Archangel  turns  her  prow  toward 
England?  What  easier  task — see  how  the  poor  fools 
trust  us!"  and  he  gave  a  half-contemptuous  laugh. 

The  mate  whistled  softly  in  his  beard.  "  'Twould 
surely  bring  us  great  notice  and  regard,"  he  said  at 
last.  "His  Majesty  ever  lists  eagerly  to  adventures 
from  over  seas,  and  'twere  easy  enough  to  be  done; 
yet,"  he  spoke  hesitatingly,  "it  seems  but  a  poor 
return  and  not  half  honorable." 
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"What  know  they  of  honor,"  cried  Weymouth  im- 
patiently; "they  are  but  beasts.  Canst  talk  of  honor 
with  a  dog?  Be  sensible,  man,  and  think  of  the  great 
benefits  we  may  bestow  upon  our  countrymen  by  thus 
turning  their  eyes  more  strongly  in  this  direction." 

"  Tis  doubtless  as  you  say,"  replied  Cam,  beginning 
to  yield,  "yet  methinks  even  a  dog  knows  gratitude 
and  will  repay  treachery.  However,  if  you  wish  it 
done  we  are  bound  to  obey  your  commands,  and  per- 
chance no  harm  will  come  of  it." 

At  this  point  one  of  the  savages  stirred  in  his  sleep 
and  tossed  a  dusky  arm  above  his  head. 

"  'Tis  as  if  he  held  a  weapon  ready  to  strike," 
muttered  Cam,  withdrawing  a  step. 

"Away  with  such  fears!"  cried  Weymouth  striking 
his  comrade  a  resounding  blow  between  the  shoulders. 
"What  spirit  is  this  for  discoverers  in  the  unknown 
wilds!  Come,  let  us  discuss  the  plan."  For  an  hour 
they  talked  on  until  the  details  were  perfected. 

A  week  later  the  Archangel  had  completed  her 
work  in  this  portion  of  the  globe  and  had  shipped 
what  the  commander  deemed  sufficient  quantities  of 
furs.  The  thought  of  all  now  turned  homeward.  On 
the  afternoon  of  June  8,  two  canoes,  with  three 
Indians  in  each,  visited  the  ship,  while  two  other 
savages  remained  on  the  shores  of  the  adjacent 
island,  seated  near  a  glowing  fire. 

"This  is  our  opportunity,"  said  Weymouth  to  his 
men.  "Lure  some  of  them  below  on  some  pretext  and 
do  not  permit  them  to  return."  Two  natives  ascended 
to  the  deck  and  were  easily  decoyed  below.  The  others 
would  not  leave  their  canoes.  A  plate  of  peas  was 
passed  down  to  them  which  they  received  with  ex- 
clamations of  pleasure,  and  hurried  to  the  island  to 
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share  the  dainty  with  their  kindred.  The  peas  were 
rapidly  consumed  and  a  young  savage  leaped  into  a 
canoe  with  the  pewter  plate  and  returned  to  the  ship, 
joining  the  others  below.  Three  savages  were  now 
held  captive  on  the  Archangel.  As  this  number  did 
not  completely  fulfill  Weymouth's  desire,  the  shallop 
with  a  crew  of  eight  men  was  sent  to  the  shore  as  if 
to  trade. 

At  their  approach  three  of  the  natives  retired  into 
the  woods,  but  the  other  two  advanced  and  received 
the  proffered  gifts  of  some  combs  and  another  plate 
of  peas.  All  made  their  way  over  the  rocks  and  sea- 
weed and  sat  down  around  the  fire.  Never  had  the 
white  men  been  more  courteous  and  pacific  in  their 
demeanor;  never  had  the  simple  natives  showed 
more  fully  their  gratitude  and  trust. 

Then  as  suddenly  as  the  tiger  springs  upon  its 
prey,  so  did  the  treacherous  Europeans  fall  upon 
their  unsuspecting  hosts.  As  fear  rushed  in  to  take 
the  place  of  confidence,  it  required  the  strength  of 
all  the  eight  to  hold  the  slippery,  struggling  bodies 
of  their  captives  and  bear  them  to  the  boat.  No  aid 
came  from  the  three  who  had  retreated  to  the  woods. 

In  high  spirits  Weymouth  greeted  the  return  of  the 
crew.  "This  will  be  sufficient  for  our  needs,"  he  said. 
"Take  them  below  with  their  comrades.  I  have 
learned  that  we  have  a  special  prize — one  of  our  cap- 
tives is  a  chieftain,  Nahanada;  the  others  are  Tis- 
quantum  and  Assecomet.  Now  we  will  prepare  to 
depart." 

With  despairing  hearts  these  victims  of  Wey- 
mouth's treachery  were  dragged  from  the  deck,  never 
expecting  to  behold  their  native  shores  of  Pemaquid 
again.  How  little  could  they  imagine  the  strange  life 
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which  for  the  next  three  years  was  to  be  theirs;  to 
be  transplanted  to  a  foreign  land  and  gazed  at  by  the 
curious  eyes  of  a  great  metropolis;  then,  when  the 
new  tongue  was  mastered,  to  relate  to  the  wondering 
ear  of  royalty  the  story  of  a  mighty  land  with  its  un- 
bounded riches  of  sea  and  shore;  and  finally,  to  be 
restored  to  their  own  people  to  act  as  guides  to  future 
voyagers. 

Could  Weymouth  have  foreseen  the  acts  of  bitter 
retaliation  which  were  to  be  heaped  upon  the  heads 
of  the  innocent  as  well  as  of  the  guilty  as  the  con- 
sequences of  this  unfriendly  deed,  perhaps  he  would 
have  repented  and  released  his  captives  to  return  to 
their  forest  homes.  But  repentance  was  now  too 
late — the  Archangel  was  swiftly  cleaving  her  way 
through  the  blue  waters  toward  the  longed-for  shores 
of  old  England. 

Thus  was  committed  near  the  magnificent  harbor 
of  Boothbay  the  deed  which  was  to  cause  the  natives 
forever  after  to  regard  Europeans  with  suspicion  and 
distrust;  and  was  to  turn  the  attention  of  all  England 
from  the  workman's  cottage  to  the  palace  of  the  king, 
to  the  splendor  and  riches  of  the  coast  of  Maine. 
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BETWEEN  Boothbay  and  Edgecomb  lies  a  small 
inlet  of  the  Sheepscot  River,  through  which  at 
times  the  tide  rushes  with  tumultuous  force, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  Oven's  Mouth.  One  July 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
small  vessel  might  have  been  seen  threading  its  way 
up  the  narrow  and  dangerous  passage.  Having 
reached  a  point  beyond  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
navigator  it  was  imprudent  to  venture,  anchor  was 
dropped  and  the  crew  went  ashore.  Singling  out  the 
tallest  and  straightest  of  the  trees  which  grow  here 
in  great  abundance,  they  commenced  to  fell  and  trim 
them. 

Apparently  the  object  of  their  visit  to  so  lonely  and 
unfrequented  a  spot,  was  to  provide  the  vessel  with  a 
cargo  of  masts  and  spars.  Had  they  sought  conceal- 
ment no  better  hiding  place  could  have  offered  itself. 
Lonely  as  the  spot  seemed  it  was  not  without  other 
human  inhabitants.  Well  back  from  the  water,  hidden 
by  great  trees  and  the  tangled  growth  of  the  forest,  a 
small  log  cabin  crouched  in  the  shadow  of  an  over- 
hanging rock  as  if  seeking  to  avoid  detection.  Here 
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about  a  year  before  had  come  a  settler  with  his  wife 
and  child.  Even  the  Indians  left  them  unmolested. 

On  this  warm  summer  morning  the  settler,  a  man 
of  herculean  build  and  dark,  forbidding  features,  was 
at  work  in  a  small  open  space  before  his  cabin, 
clearing  away  the  dense  growth  of  underbrush  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  increase  the  size  of  next 
year's  corn  patch,  and  yet  not  render  his  dwelling 
more  exposed  to  outside  view.  Pausing  a  moment 
from  his  labors  to  fling  the  damp  black  hair  from  his 
forehead,  he  saw  his  ten-year-old  daughter  standing 
in  the  doorway.  Like  his,  her  clothes  were  old  and 
ragged  and  her  dark  locks  hung  loosely  over  her  thin 
shoulders. 

"Go  down  to  the  shore,  Faith,"  her  father  said, 
"and  see  if  the  tide  is  yet  right  to  fish.  Be  not  gone 
long  for  another  hour  will  finish  this  work." 

Without  replying  the  child  slipped  noiselessly  away 
between  the  trees  in  obedience  to  his  command.  A 
southerly  breeze  made  the  heat  less  intense  and  she 
soon  covered  the  half  mile  between  the  cabin  and  the 
shore.  As  she  neared  the  water  a  sound  brought  her 
suddenly  to  a  halt.  It  was  the  ringing  blow  of  an  ax 
heard  where  no  ax  had  ever  been  heard  before.  The 
sound  came  again  and  again.  Presently  it  ceased, 
then  there  was  a  swishing,  tearing  sound,  and  a  thud 
as  the  tree  struck  the  earth.  Then  the  noise  of  many 
axes  rang  out  again. 

Silently  as  one  of  the  Indians  whom  she  so  much 
resembled,  Faith  stole  forward  until,  sheltered  by  a 
thicket  of  blackberry  vines,  she  was  able  to  view 
the  whole  scene.  A  feeling  not  so  much  of  fear  as  of 
wonder  possessed  her.  Who  were  these  strange  men 
and  why  came  they  there  when  trees  in  abundance 
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grew  nearer  the  coast  and  in  spots  far  easier  of 
access?  One  of  the  men  in  particular  claimed  her 
attention,  one  who  seemed  to  command  the  others 
and  who  was  as  dark  and  far  more  villainous-looking 
than  her  father.  Even  when  the  group  worked  its  way 
nearer  and  nearer  her  hiding  place  she  did  not  re- 
treat. Finally  the  leader  and  one  of  his  men  stopped 
only  a  few  rods  away  and  flung  down  their  axes. 

"  Tis  hot  work,"  growled  the  smaller  of  the  two 
as  he  mopped  his  brow,  "why  should  we  cut  more  of 
this  useless  lumber?  The  afternoon  were  better  spent 
in  searching  for  a  likely  spot  to — "  he  paused  sig- 
nificantly. 

"Ay,  'tis  hot  enough,"  said  the  other  in  a  deep 
voice,  "but  a  change  is  coming;  'twill  be  a  good  night 
for  our  purpose."  He  pointed  to  the  north  where  great 
clouds  were  rolling  above  the  horizon  and  piling 
their  heavy  heads  one  above  another.  A  low  rumble 
of  distant  thunder  came  to  their  ears.  "As  for  a  likely 
spot,  an'  we  searched  for  a  sennight,  no  better  place 
could  be  found  than  this.  We  will  waste  no  time  in 
search;  'tis  here  the  deed  will  be  done.  And  see 
yonder  quaintly  carved  stone,  'twill  mark  the  spot." 

"  'Tis  shaped  like  a  skull,"  said  the  other,  "and  will 
fitly  show  where  William  Kidd — "  a  heavy  blow  filled 
in  the  sentence  and  the  speaker  reeled  back,  both 
hands  clutching  for  support.  His  leader  faced  him 
with  clenched  fists;  his  face  an  instant  since  half 
genial,  now  dark  with  passion. 

"Have  you  not  had  your  warning,  fool?"  he  roared. 
"Remember  there  is  one  name  never  to  be  spoken 
where  enemies  might  overhear!" 

"I  meant  no  harm,"  muttered  the  other,  white  with 
fear;  "there  is  no  one  to  hear  in  this  wilderness." 
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"It  matters  not,"  Kidd  responded,  "you  have  had 
your  orders,  obey  them,  or  your  bones  will  lie  here  to 
keep  guard.  Come,  get  you  back  to  the  vessel  ere  I 
repent  that  I  do  not  this  moment  silence  your  idle 
tongue." 

The  man  slunk  away  and  a  moment  later  the  other 
picked  up  his  ax  and  followed.  Faith,  who  had 
watched  the  scene  with  dilated  eyes  and  fast-beating 
heart,  slipped  quietly  back  into  the  forest  and  not 
without  many  a  backward  glance  ran  with  the  speed 
of  a  deer  to  the  cabin.  Her  father,  having  finished  his 
work,  was  resting  on  the  door-sill.  On  account  of  the 
distance  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  sound  of 
the  chopping,  which  had  so  surprised  Faith,  had  not 
reached  him. 

To  him  she  poured  out  her  eager  tale  of  strangers 
in  the  wilderness.  He  listened  at  first  with  doubt,  as 
though  to  the  relation  of  a  dream;  and  then  with  a 
mingling  of  fear  and  anger.  At  mention  of  the  name 
of  William  Kidd  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Kidd — here!"  he  cried  hoarsely,  "then  I  am  un- 
done! My  fate  has  pursued  me;  if  William  Kidd  sees 
me  I  am  a  lost  man!"  He  leaned  over  and  seized  Faith 
by  the  shoulder,  compelling  her  gaze.  "Tell  me 
again — how  did  he  look — what  did  he  say?" 

Her  trembling  answer  seemed  only  to  confirm  his 
fears.  With  an  impatient  exclamation  he  flung  her 
aside  and  rushed  into  the  cabin.  His  wife,  a  pale, 
timid  woman,  cowered  near  the  door. 

"He  is  here!"  he  shouted.  " 'Twas  useless  to  flee 
from  him — Kidd  will  never  spare  the  man  who  would 
have  betrayed  him!" 

For  an  hour  he  went  on  in  this  strain,  ever  and 
anon  casting  fearful  glances  toward  the  forest  as  if 
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expecting  to  see  the  avenging  shape  of  his  former 
master  emerge  therefrom.  But  as  time  swept  on  and 
all  remained  as  peaceful  as  before,  his  mood  changed 
and  he  grew  calmer. 

"If  my  hour  is  come,"  he  said,  "I  will  meet  it  as 
bravely  as  many  others  who  have  gone  to  their  death 
from  the  deck  of  the  Black  Moll.  Ah,  those  were  good 
old  days  when  we  roamed  the  seas  and  gold  and 
jewels  poured  into  our  hands."  Suddenly  a  new  idea 
flashed  into  his  mind  and  he  sprang  up  and  paced  the 
cabin  excitedly.  "Who  knows,"  he  cried,  "but  that  his 
true  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to  bury  treasure!  What 
could  be  more  likely — this  cutting  of  spars  is  but  a 
ruse.  And  'twould  accord  with  what  the  child  heard 
of  a  deed  to  be  done  this  night!  If  I  can  but  escape 
till  darkness  fall,  mayhap  William  Kidd  will  have  a 
witness  of  this  act,  and  a  witness,  too,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  sent  to  his  last  account  long  ago. 
Should  he  see  me,  he  would  deem  me  a  spirit!" 

Going  to  the  fireplace  he  took  down  a  brace  of 
pistols,  which  hung  above  it,  and  handling  them 
lovingly,  placed  them  on  the  table  nearby,  then  fell 
to  pacing  the  floor  once  more.  So  the  day  wore  away 
until  the  sun  set.  The  gloom  of  the  forest  was  in- 
tensified by  the  heavy  clouds  which  grew  blacker  and 
more  threatening  in  the  northwest.  A  solemn  still- 
ness as  of  a  coming  storm  hung  over  the  scene, 
broken  now  and  then  by  the  mutterings  of  distant 
thunder. 

When  darkness  had  completely  fallen  the  settler 
slipped  the  pistols  into  his  belt  and  without  a  word 
stepped  boldly  forth  into  the  night. 

His  wife  and  Faith,  unwilling  to  remain,  followed 
at  a  distance,  gliding  along  like  wraiths  from  tree  to 
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tree,  fearing  lest  he  should  hear  them  and  order  them 
sternly  back,  but  their  footfalls  on  the  matted  leaves 
gave  forth  no  sound,  and  unobserved,  all  three 
reached  the  fringe  of  woods  upon  the  shore.  A  narrow 
sandy  beach  lay  between  them  and  the  water's  edge. 
The  dim  outlines  of  the  pirate  ship  might  be  dis- 
cerned as  she  lay,  a  sinister  black  hulk,  at  her  anchor. 
Never  before  or  since,  had  the  Oven's  Mouth  harbored 
such  evil  visitors. 

No  light  was  to  be  seen,  no  sound  was  to  be  heard, 
as  the  man  on  the  shore  peered  through  the  thick 
blackness  of  the  night.  For  an  hour  he  waited 
patiently,  immovable;  then  growing  restless,  pressed 
closer  to  the  beach.  As  he  stepped  upon  the  sand  the 
sound  of  oars  in  the  rowlocks  came  to  him.  He  drew 
himself  up,  listening  intently.  There  was  a  faint 
splash  of  water  and  then  a  keel  grated  upon  the 
pebbles. 

With  a  sort  of  fierce  exultation  he  waited  there  in 
the  shadows.  He  would  see  where  the  treasure  was 
deposited,  then  after  their  departure,  for  it  was  never 
Kidd's  way  to  linger  long  near  one  of  his  concealed 
prizes,  he  would  dig  it  up  and  untold  riches  would  be 
his  own.  The  small  value  of  riches  in  this  region  he 
did  not  stop  to  consider.  Yes,  in  this  way  he  would 
outwit  the  pirate  chief,  who,  five  years  before,  had 
nearly  murdered  him  for  an  attempted  betrayal  off 
the  Long  Island  coast.  Only  by  feigning  death  had  he 
escaped,  and  here  in  the  wilds  of  Maine  he  had  hoped 
to  dwell  undisturbed  by  more  than  wild  beasts  or 
roaming  savages.  Even  these  he  feared  less  than 
Kidd. 

There  was  no  caution  among  the  pirate  crew.  Con- 
sidering themselves  in  the  midst  of  untenanted  wilds, 
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they  laughed  and  talked  freely  as  they  bent  their 
strength  toward  dragging  a  heavy  chest  up  on  the 
beach,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern.  Several  provided 
with  spades  commenced  to  dig  near  the  quaintly 
carved  stone  on  the  spot  designated  by  the  leader, 
whose  commanding  form  singled  him  out  from  the 
others.  For  aTaout  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  worked 
on. 

"It  is  deep  enough  now,"  remarked  the  leader, 
pearing  down  into  the  excavation.  "Now  bring  up 
the  chest  and  another  prize  will  be  buried."  Tugging 
with  all  their  strength  they  brought  the  heavy  iron- 
bound  chest  nearer  inch  by  inch  until  it  rested  upon 
the  edge  of  the  hole. 

"It  seems  strangely  heavy,"  cried  Kidd  with  a 
laugh,  "or  the  heat  of  this  day  has  taken  away  your 
strength.  In  the  old  days  Long  Jack  and  I  always  by 
ourselves  disposed  of  a  chest  such  as  this.  I  have  ever 
half  regretted  killing  the  rascal." 

The  man  in  the  shadow  clenched  his  hands  and 
drew  a  step  nearer.  They  were  speaking  of  himself! 

"Let  us  open  it,"  said  one  of  the  crew,  "and  take  a 
look  at  the  contents,  which  seem  so  weighty." 

"Open  it  quickly,  then,"  commanded  Kidd;  "the 
storm  draws  near  and  our  time  is  short." 

After  much  prying  and  scraping  the  lid  was  thrown 
back.  All  crowded  around,  and  the  leader  reaching 
down  drew  out  a  handful  of  something  which  gleamed 
and  sparkled  like  living  fire  in  the  light  of  the 
lantern.  He  dropped  them  back  and  grasped  a 
quantity  of  gold  coins;  then  poured  them  down  be- 
tween his  hands  in  a  glittering  shower. 

The  silent  spectator  in  the  darkness  watched  with 
glowing  eyes.  Drawn  by  the  sparkle  of  the  priceless 
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gems  and  the  clink  of  the  falling  coins,  he  drew 
nearer,  heedless  of  danger,  until  a  matter  of  ten 
yards  remained  between  them. 

Suddenly  the  commander  dropped  the  lid  with  a 
clang.  "We  have  wasted  time  enough,"  he  announced 
sharply;  "now  to  work  and  let  us  finish  quickly." 

As  he  spoke  and  his  men  hastened  to  obey  him,  a 
vivid  flash  of  lightning  rent  the  blackness  like  a 
flaming  sword.  The  half-dozen  who  were  facing  the 
forest  dropped  their  work  with  a  startled  cry  of  fear. 

"What  now?"  cried  Kidd  angrily,  "hast  never  seen 
the  lightning  before?" 

"  'Twas  Long  Jack!"  moaned  one  of  the  men  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "Long  Jack's  spirit  stands  yonder 
at  the  edge  of  the  pines!" 

"Mention  not  the  dog's  name  to  me  again,"  cried 
Kidd,  growing  furious,  "unless  you  wish  your  bones 
to  remain  here  in  this  grave  you  have  just  dug!"  The 
threats  he  would  have  added  were  lost  in  a  crash  of 
thunder. 

In  spite  of  himself  Kidd  felt  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
steal  over  him  and  strove  to  pierce  the  darkness  in 
the  direction  of  the  forest.  As  he  did  so  the  flash  came 
again,  revealing  to  his  astonished  eyes  the  dark  figure 
of  a  man  in  whose  giant  form  and  white  face  he 
recognized  his  former  comrade.  With  a  muffled  cry 
he  sprang  forward.  The  crew  dropped  their  spades 
and  fled  for  the  boat. 

With  no  thought  of  fear  now  in  his  heart,  Long 
Jack  drew  a  pistol  and  rushed  upon  his  foe.  The 
pirate  captain  saw  at  last  that  it  was  no  spirit  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  Faith  and  her  mother  crept  a 
little  farther  out  of  the  woods. 

"Ah,  Long  Jack,"  Kidd  cried,  "art  come  again  to 
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betray  me?  But,  no,  thou  shalt  never  betray  me  again; 
this  night  one  of  us  must  yield!" 

There  was  an  instant's  pause;  the  very  pine  trees 
ceased  their  mournful  whisperings  and  seemed  to 
hold  their  breath  waiting  for  what  was  to  come.  Then 
with  the  lightning's  fearful  flash,  the  wind  awoke  and 
the  tempest  launched  itself  in  fury  upon  the 
struggling  men  and  trembling  spectators.  Over  and 
over  they  rolled  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the  thunder 
crashed  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Then  the 
woman  and  child  huddled  together  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest  saw  the  black  waters  of  Oven's  Mouth  rise  in 
storm-lashed  rage  and  sweep  away  the  two  who  were 
still  fighting  wildly  in  the  arms  of  death. 

When  the  morning  dawned  and  an  unclouded  sun 
shone  forth,  no  vestige  of  last  night's  fearful  scene 
remained.  No  pirate  ship  lay  on  the  now  peaceful 
waters  of  the  little  river;  no  yawning  hole  upon  the 
beach  with  its  heap  of  sand  and  iron-bound  chest 
beside  it.  Perhaps  the  mighty  arms  of  the  storm  had 
dragged  it  out  and  buried  it  beneath  the  waves,  or 
had  cast  it  down  in  the  place  designed  for  it  and 
buried  the  earth  over  it  so  firmly  that  never  again 
would  it  be  raised  by  human  hands.  Of  Long  Jack 
no  trace  was  ever  seen.  The  Oven's  Mouth  had 
opened  to  receive  him,  there  to  remain  until  the  sea 
gives  up  its  dead. 

Subsequent  events  show  the  rescue  of  the  pirate 
captain,  and  doubtless  not  caring  to  linger  in  this 
haunted  spot,  he  had  moved  his  vessel  safely  away 
while  the  tempest  was  yet  raging.  Not  long  after  this 
he  was  captured  and  taken  to  England  where  his 
execution  took  place. 

Thus  one  dreadful  menace  to  our  commerce  was 
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removed,  but  the  legend  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
visitors  to  that  part  of  Boothbay  may  still  be  shown 
an  oddly  shaped  stone  which  marks  the  spot  where 
Kidd's  treasure  is  said  to  lie  buried. 
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THE  afternoon  sunlight  of  May  22,  1780,  lay 
calmly  upon  the  fair  green  shores  of  Townsend 
and  capped  the  waves  of  the  harbor  with  liquid 
silver  where  they  were  ruffled  by  the  fresh  south  wind. 
Half  a  dozen  small  boats  were  moored  near  the  shore, 
and  far  out  where  the  sea  and  sky  seemed  to  mingle 
a  gleaming  white  sail  showed  where  a  sloop  was 
gliding  merrily  over  the  water.  No  other  craft  was 
to  be  observed;  an  almost  Sabbath  quietude  brooded 
over  the  scene. 

On  board  the  sloop  just  mentioned  ten  men  were 
engaged  in  various  occupations;  some  were  coiling 
up  spare  pieces  of  rope,  others  arranging  to  better 
advantage  the  boxes  and  barrels  which  covered  a 
portion  of  the  deck;  two  or  three  stood  near  the  rail 
seeming  to  scan  closely  the  water  and  distant  shores. 
For  this  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  when 
a  British  brig  was  no  uncommon  sight  off  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  the  sloop  Betsy,  which  had  so  far 
brought  safely  from  Boston  its  precious  load  of  food 
and    arms    for    the    scantily-supplied     settlers     of 
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Townsend,  hoped  now  to  reach  its  destination  un- 
molested. 

In  the  bow  stood  the  captain,  Joseph  Reed,  a  tall, 
wiry  man  of  about  forty,  whose  bronzed  face  and 
general  demeanor  attested  to  a  seafaring  life.  Near 
him  stood  his  nephew,  Andrew.  For  some  time  the 
latter  had  been  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
his  eyes  fixed  absently  on  the  sparkling  waves  as 
though  revolving  in  memory  some  event  of  the  dis- 
tant past.  At  last  he  roused  and  turned  to  his  uncle. 

"  'Twas  just  such  a  day  as  this  nearly  three  years 
ago,"  he  said,  "that  we  captured  the  British  brig 
Nancy.  That  was  an  exciting  day  and  I  can  well  re- 
member Uncle  Paul's  pleasure  that  his  men  had  taken 
such  a  prize.  We  had  all  been  prisoners  ourselves  but 
a  short  time  before." 

"Yes,  it  seems  but  yesterday,"  Captain  Reed  re- 
plied; "the  whole  settlement  rang  with  the  news. 
Paul  was  ever  an  adventurous  lad  and  when  we  were 
boys  together  his  high  spirits  led  him  into  many  a 
danger.  Those  who  follow  the  sea  must  have  many 
narrow  escapes  from  death;  I  myself  could  tell  of 
perilous  voyages.  Ay,  Paul  and  the  boys  did  a  brave 
deed  there  in  the  affair  of  the  Nancy;  I  would  that  I 
knew  of  his  safety  now.  You  are  over  young,  lad,  to 
have  seen  so  much  of  war,"  turning  suddenly  to  his 
nephew. 

The  boy,  for  he  was  hardly  more,  laughed  lightly. 
"No  younger  than  many  others,  uncle,  who  have 
fought  bravely  on  the  field;  on  both  sides,  too,  for  on 
the  Nancy  there  was  a  young  Britisher  who  could 
hardly  have  passed  sixteen.  He  was  brave,  too,  and 
will  make  a  good  fighter." 

At  this  point  one  of  the  crew  who  had  been  seated 
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behind  them  idly  fashioning  a  boat  out  of  a  bit  of 
wood,  even  while  his  eyes  kept  up  their  survey  of  the 
surrounding  ocean,  drew  nearer  and  joined  in  the 
talk. 

"Ay,  Master  Andrew,"  he  said,  "you  are  right  in 
saying  there  are  many  in  the  ranks  who  are  mere 
boys.  My  brother  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  when  he  was 
only  fifteen  and  went  through  many  another  bloody 
fight  without  a  scratch,  only  to  perish  at  last  in  that 
awful  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Now  I  am  the  only  one 
left  to  bear  the  name;  and  sometimes  I  fear,"  here 
he  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  "that  I  have  gone  on 
my  last  voyage." 

"Be  not  downhearted,  man,"  cried  the  captain 
cheerfully;  "look  ahead  and  see  the  harbor;  another 
two  hours,  if  the  wind  holds,  and  we  are  out  of 
danger.  What  has  happened  to  cast  you  down?" 

For  a  few  moments  before  answering  the  sailor 
gazed  thoughtfully  toward  the  distant  haven,  then 
speaking  slowly  and  glancing  from  one  to  the  other: 
"I  do  not  know  if  you  believe  in  signs.  I  did  not  once, 
but  for  three  nights  before  Robert  died  I  dreamed  the 
same  dream — a  great  cross  of  fire  in  the  sky  and 
under  it  the  strange  new  flag  of  these  United  States. 
A  week  later  came  the  news  of  his  death  and  I  knew 
the  dream  had  been  sent  to  warn  me.  Last  night  the 
same  dream  came;  you  may  smile,  Captain  Reed,  but 
it  has  a  meaning,  and  we  are  not  yet  out  of  danger." 

"You  were  ever  prone  to  look  on  the  dark  side, 
Booker,"  said  Captain  Reed  rather  shortly.  "I  know 
full  well  of  our  danger,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
reaching  forward  to  grasp  it  before  it  comes.  As  for 
your  signs,  they  are  but  old  women's  whims;   you 
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will  sail  on  many  another  voyage  before  your  time 
is  come." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word  a  sharp  cry  rang  from 
one  of  the  watchers. 

"Perhaps  there  may  be  truth  in  your  omens, 
Booker,"  said  Andrew  Reed,  "for  yonder  comes  a 
British  sloop!" 

All  turned  in  the  direction  indicated  and  saw  the 
gleam  of  a  fast  approaching  sail. 

Excitement  and  anxiety  now  reigned  on  board  the 
Betsy.  To  be  captured  so  near  home  after  running 
the  gauntlet  all  the  way  from  Boston,  would  be 
galling  indeed.  The  approaching  craft  gained  rapidly. 
She  was  larger  than  the  Betsy  and,  while  the  latter 
had  no  mean  reputation  for  speed,  her  pursuer  was 
evidently  far  superior  in  that  respect.  At  her  mast- 
head floated  the  flag  of  England. 

"Do  you  see  that  tall  tree,  Andrew,  towering  far 
above  the  others,"  said  Captain  Reed  to  his  nephew 
pointing  to  the  distant  wooded  shore.  "Beneath  that 
tree  is  the  fort  and  stores;  would  we  were  a  few  miles 
nearer.  These  supplies  are  sorely  needed  and  'tis  hard 
to  think  they  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  chances,  uncle?  It  seems 
to  me  now  that  we  are  holding  our  own." 

The  skipper  shook  his  head  with  decision.  "No, 
boy,  we  are  losing  every  instant.  I  fear  yonder  raven 
was  right  just  now  when  he  croaked  of  disaster.  They 
must  be  nearly  within  gunshot;  ah,  I  thought  so!" 

A  shot  cut  the  water  a  few  yards  behind;  a  few 
minutes  later  another  tore  through  the  rigging. 

"It's  no  use,  boys,"  said  the  captain  bitterly,"  the 
odds  are  all  against  us.  Lower  the  sail  there  and 
signal  to   them    that  we   yield.    I  would   ten   times 
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rather  that  this  cargo  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
than  to  go  where  it  must  now." 

In  silence  the  men  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
victor.  Before  them  across  a  few  miles  of  shimmering 
water  were  their  homes  and  families;  on  the  other 
side — captivity.  Some  of  these  men  had  before  been 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  they  had  no 
longing  to  repeat  the  experience. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Crown  lay  alongside.  The 
crew,  numbering  about  eighteen  men,  swarmed  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Betsy  and  in  a  short  time  its  precious 
cargo  was  transferred.  Captain  Reed  and  his  men 
watched  with  smoldering  wrath.  As  the  last  cask 
went  over  the  side  of  the  Crown,  the  Americans  were 
ordered  to  follow.  Captain  James  Mowatt,  relative  of 
Henry  Mowatt,  who  gave  Falmouth  to  the  flames, 
was  in  command. 

"Take  the  prisoners  below!"  he  ordered. 

"Are  we  to  put  them  in  irons,  sir!"  asked  the  mate. 

"No,  that  will  be  unnecessary  at  present;  place  a 
watch  of  two  men  over  them." 

The  mate  saluted  and  motioned  the  crew  of  the 
Betsy  to  precede  him  down  the  narrow  ladder  into 
the  hold  of  the  sloop. 

"  'Tis  thus  that  we  serve  all  you  rebels  who  work 
against  your  king,"  he  said  with  a  malicious  grin  at 
Captain  Reed.  "Now  if  you  had  been  fighting  against 
the  rebels  instead  of  carrying  provisions  to  them  you 
would  not  be  here  as  prisoners." 

"He  is  your  king,  not  mine,"  retorted  Joseph  Reed 
proudly,  "for  I  own  no  earthly  king!  As  for  being  a 
rebel,  I  glory  in  the  name,  and  George  of  England 
had  best  withdraw  his  armies  before  a  far  greater 
one  than  he  has  utterly  destroyed  them." 
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The  mate's  face  grew  dark.  "Have  a  care,"  he 
growled;  "remember  you  are  in  our  power  now  and 
do  not  carry  your  idle  boasting  too  far." 

Without  deigning  a  reply  Captain  Reed  strode 
haughtily  past  him  into  the  dark,  poorly  ventilated 
compartment  allotted  to  the  ten  men.  The  door  was 
secured  behind  them  and  they  knew  by  the 
murmuring  that  reached  them  that  the  guard  had 
been  placed. 

The  long  hours  passed  drearily  until  the  captives 
sank  into  a  troubled  sleep.  When  the  pale  light  of 
the  morning  streamed  through  the  narrow  port-holes 
the  door  was  opened  and  a  sailor  appeared  bearing  a 
rather  scanty  breakfast.  Behind  him  stood  the  armed 
guards. 

"Where  are  they  taking  us?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"To  Falmouth;  we'll  probably  get  there  this  after- 
noon. The  captain  is  going  to  let  you  go  up  on  deck 
for  a  while  by  and  by."  "Come  now,"  one  of  the 
sentries  said  sharply,  "you've  talked  enough;  hustle 
out  of  this  so  that  we  can  close  the  door." 

Left  to  themselves  the  men  in  low  tones  discussed 
their  prospects.  Captain  Reed  alone  was  silent, 
seeming  lost  in  thought.  Presently  he  drew  his 
nephew  to  one  side. 

"Andrew,"  he  said  in  a  half-whisper,  "you  are  only 
a  boy  in  years  but  you  have  an  old  head  and  have  seen 
much  of  fighting  in  this  war.  I  have  thought  of  a  plan 
whereby  we  may  be  delivered.  We  will  not  tell  the 
others  just  yet  and  must  speak  low  lest  the  guards 
overhear.  'Tis  but  a  forlorn  hope  at  best,  but  if  it  fail 
we  shall  not  be  much  worse  off;  listen,  it  is  this:  you 
heard  the  fellow  who  brought  us  our  breakfast  say 
that  we  were  to  be  allowed  a  little  liberty  on  deck 
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by  and  by.  If  we  are  all  permitted  to  go  at  once  my 
plan  is  that  at  a  given  signal  each  man  shall  fall 
upon  the  Britisher  nearest  him  and  overpower  him. 
You  see  these  cords  and  ropes  lying  all  about  here, 
which  they  have  not  thought  worth  while  to  remove; 
before  we  go  up  each  one  will  conceal  somewhere 
about  himself  a  piece  of  rope  long  enough  to  bind 
the  hands  of  the  man  he  captures.  I  know  this  seems 
a  rash  idea,  but  its  success  will  depend  upon  the  bold- 
ness with  which  it  is  carried  out;  a  moment's 
hesitation  after  the  signal  is  given  and  we  are  lost. 
What  think  you  of  it,  Andrew?" 

The  youth's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight. 

"  'Tis  a  plan  that  suits  me  exactly,  uncle,"  he  said. 
"I  believe  it  can  be  done.  If  we  can  choose  a  moment 
to  strike  when  a  few  of  the  men  are  below  our 
chances  will  be  better.  They  are  so  confident  in  their 
strength  that  they  will  be  likely  to  be  careless." 

"Yes,  I  have  counted  on  that.  Now  let  us  tell  the 
others  that  all  may  be  in  readiness  when  they  come 
to  let  us  out.  We  will  tell  each  separately  that  the  risk 
of  being  overheard  may  be  less." 

Very  quietly  the  plan  was  divulged  to  each  member 
of  the  Betsey's  crew  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  Indeed  to  these  men  inured  to 
hardships,  and  many  of  whom  had  fought  bravely 
amid  the  din  of  battle,  this  plan  of  rescue  seemed  in 
the  nature  of  a  pleasant  pastime.  The  element  of 
danger  and  uncertainty  but  added  to  the  interest. 
Each  fell  to  work  at  once  gathering  pieces  of  rope 
and  stowing  them  away  in  convenient  hiding  places. 
Hardly  was  the  work  completed  before  a  slight  com- 
motion at  the  door  gave  warning  that  it  was  about  to 
be  opened.  The  mate  stood  in  the  doorway. 
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"Captain  Mowatt  has  graciously  given  permission 
for  you  to  spend  a  half  hour  on  deck,"  he  announced. 

With  quickened  pulses  the  men  filed  up  the  ladder. 
The  sunlight  and  salt  breezes  were  grateful  after 
their  night's  confinement  and  gave  them  new 
strength  and  daring  for  their  hazardous  enterprise. 
For  some  time  they  lounged  carelessly  about.  Their 
captors,  after  a  few  curious  glances,  paid  little 
attention  to  them,  but,  confident  in  their  power  and 
never  dreaming  of  danger,  went  about  their  several 
tasks.  Four  sailors  were  gathered  in  a  little  knot  at 
the  side  of  the  vessel  idly  spinning  yarns  and 
boasting  of  their  successes  elsewhere;  the  mate  and 
two  sentries  were  still  below;  presently  another  went 
down.  Fourteen  members  of  the  crew,  including 
Captain  Mowatt,  remained  on  deck.  A  number  of 
these  were  armed  with  pistols  in  their  belts. 

The  hour  was  now  ripe.  Captain  Reed  raised  his 
hand  in  the  pre-arranged  signal  and  each  of  his 
watching  men  sprang  with  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast 
upon  the  unsuspecting  British  subject  nearest  him. 
Overcome  by  the  sudden  force  of  the  assault  several 
men  were  seized  and  bound  before  a  realization  of 
what  was  occurring  burst  upon  them.  Then  in  im- 
potent rage  they  vainly  struggled  at  their  bonds  but 
were  powerless  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades. 

Andrew  and  John  Booker  had  singled  out  as  the 
objects  of  their  attack  the  men  at  the  rail;  at  the 
command  they  rushed  forward  and  two  astonished 
Britons  found  themselves  pitching  headlong  into  the 
briny  deep.  One  of  the  remaining  two  darted  away  to 
seize  a  cutlass;  the  other  resisted,  but  by  the  com- 
bined strength  of  his  opponents  he  was  speedily 
assisted  over  the  rail.  As  his  comrade  was  rushing 
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madly  for  a  weapon  he  was  tripped  by  a  stalwart 
American  and  rapidly  bound.  Captain  Reed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle,  had  fastened  down  the 
hatchway,  thus  making  prisoners  of  the  mate  and 
the  three  sailors,  who  could  be  heard  pounding  and 
clamoring  for  release.  He  then  rushed  upon  Captain 
Mowatt,  who  was  endeavoring  to  rally  his  men,  and 
a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  ensued.  Both  were 
strong  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  fighting  for  liberty. 
Andrew  saw  the  situation  and  seizing  a  pistol  from 
one  of  the  captives,  sprang  to  his  uncle's  assistance. 

"Yield,  Captain  Mowatt!"  he  cried,  "or  your  life 
will  pay  the  forfeit!" 

Sullenly  the  Englishman  unlocked  his  hold,  and, 
as  his  hands  fell  they  were  immediately  pinioned. 
Only  five  of  the  Crown's  men  were  maintaining  the 
struggle.  By  the  force  of  numbers  they  were  one  by 
one  overcome. 

When  the  last  Englishman  on  deck  was  bound 
Captain  Reed  stepped  forward.  "Three  of  you  men," 
he  called,  "stand  by  the  rail  to  assist  those  who  went 
overboard.  Secure  them  like  the  rest.  Andrew, 
Booker  and  Rollings,  take  pistols  and  stand  here 
behind  me." 

With  faces  glowering  with  rage  and  hatred  the 
four  sailors  leaped  on  deck;  instinctively  their  hands 
sought  their  weapons,  but  brawny  arms  soon  ren- 
dered them  helpless.  Three  dripping  seamen  were 
clambering  over  the  side,  their  tempers  hardly  im- 
proved by  an  involuntary  sea  bath.  All  were  con- 
ducted to  the  side  of  their  companions  in  misery. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Captain  Reed  and  his 
men.   The  desperate  plan  had  succeeded  and  they 
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were  masters  of  the  situation.  Against  almost  over- 
whelming odds  they  had  struck  a  blow  for  liberty 
and  won,  when  a  moment's  indecision  would  have 
spelled  their  doom.  Eighteen  British  prisoners  were 
grouped  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  raging  against  their 
fate.  Captain  Mowatt,  in  his  fury  and  chagrin,  amused 
some  and  inspired  pity  in  the  hearts  of  others.  In 
vain  he  stormed,  menaced  and  implored;  his  captors 
were  inexorable;  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  alike  to 
blandishments  and  threats. 

The  course  of  the  Crown  and  its  convoy,  the  Betsy, 
were  now  changed.  With  shouts  of  exultation  the 
Americans  saw  themselves  once  more  headed  for 
Townsend. 

Presently  Captain  Reed  called  his  men  aside. 
"Boys,"  he  said,  "we  are  once  more  free.  Now  the 
question  is  what  we  shall  do  with  our  prisoners. 
'Twould  be  poor  policy  to  take  them  to  Townsend, 
where  we  have  scarce  food  enough  for  our  own 
people,  and  where  they  would  be  but  an  annoyance 
to  us  and  possibly  an  invitation  to  some  British 
vessel  to  attack  the  settlement  in  hope  of  making  a 
rescue.  We  must  dispose  of  them  in  some  other  way." 

"Ay,"  said  one  of  the  older  sailors,  "so  many  of 
these  British  in  Townsend  would  give  us  no  peace. 
We  cannot  always  keep  them  bound  and  we  can  ill 
spare  the  men  to  guard  them.  They  would  surely  do 
some  mischief  and  then  seize  a  boat  and  escape  before 
we  could  stop  them." 

"Here  are  two  small  boats  belonging  to  the 
Crown,"  remarked  Captain  Reed,  "which  will  hold  all 
these  men.  I  believe  it  would  be  best  to  put  them  in 
the  boats  when  we  pass  near  yonder  headland  and 
let  them  go  ashore.  They  could  do  us  no  harm  then, 
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and  without  much  difficulty  could  make  their  way  to 
some  place  where  their  friends  can  pick  them  up. 
With  this  breeze  and  swift  sailing  craft  we  shall  be 
in  Townsend  in  a  few  hours,  if  Providence  directs." 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  around  the  circle.  "Very 
well,  then,  lower  the  boats  and  I  will  speak  to  the 
men."  As  the  crew  hastened  to  obey  him  Captain 
Reed  advanced  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  addressed 
the  British  officer. 

"Captain  Mowatt,"  he  said,  "though  unwilling  to 
resort  to  the  indignity  of  these  bonds  we  were  forced 
by  the  stress  of  circumstances  to  do  so.  This  will  be 
a  lesson  to  show  you  that  Americans  will  never  be 
kept  in  bondage,  liberty  is  to  us  the  breath  of  life. 
Nov/  we  are  willing  to  accord  you  the  same  privilege, 
especially  since  we  do  not  desire  to  take  you  to 
Townsend.  You  will  be  permitted  to  enter  these  boats 
and  row  to  land.  Of  course  this  vessel  is  our  prize. 
You  will  furthermore  pass  your  word  that  you  will 
not  attempt  to  notify  any  vessel  to  pursue  us  until 
four  hours  have  elapsed." 

Seeing  no  other  way  out  the  deeply  humiliated 
captain  consented  to  the  agreement. 

"You  may  now  proceed  to  where  my  men  are 
stationed,"  announced  Captain  Reed,  "and  as  each 
man  is  ready  to  step  over  the  side  his  bonds  will  be 
cut.  Attempt  no  resistance,  for  all  my  men  are 
armed." 

In  a  short  time  the  last  man  lowered  himself  from 
the  side  of  the  Crown  and  the  small  boats  pushed 
away.  Though  their  anger  and  chagrin  were  hardly 
lessened,  each  rejoiced  in  his  heart  that  he  was  at 
liberty.  With  joy  the  Americans  watched  them  de- 
part. True  gentlemen  by  nature,  however,  by  no  word 
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Or  act  did  they  add  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  van- 
quished enemies.  The  distance  between  them  rapidly 
widened  till  those  on  the  Crown  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish when  the  two  small  boats  reached  the  shore. 

"Well,  this  adventure  is  well  over,  uncle,"  said 
young  Andrew  Reed  as  the  two  stood  in  the  bow  a 
few  hours  later  straining  their  eyes  for  a  familiar 
coastline.  "Now  if  we  encounter  no  other  mishap  a 
short  time  should  bring  us  home.  It  was  lige  taking 
the  Nancy  over  again.  Strange  that  you  two  brothers 
should  each  have  an  experience  so  much  alike.  You 
will  receive  great  credit  for  this,  uncle." 

"No  credit  is  due,  lad;  any  other  with  the  cause  of 
liberty  at  heart  would  have  made  the  same  attempt. 
It  is  the  courage  of  my  men  that  brought  success.  You 
would  do  well  to  enlist  in  the  ranks  of  our  great 
Washington." 

"  Tis  only  the  love  of  the  sea  that  has  kept  me 
from  it  so  far.  Look,  uncle,  is  that  a  sail?"  He  pointed 
to  the  south  where  some  object  could  be  dimly  seen 
against  the  sky. 

"Very  likely,"  replied  Captain  Reed,  "but  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  them  now.  Look,  lad,  there  are 
the  shores  of  Squirrel  Island.  Is  it  not  a  goodly  sight? 
What  is  it,  Haskell?" 

"We  have  been  doing  a  bit  of  exploring,  captain," 
said  the  sailor  who  had  just  come  up,"  and  have  found 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  quite  a  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition  below.  We  thought  you  would 
like  to  know  as  you  have  had  no  time  to  look  about 
yourself." 

"That  is  truly  good  news,  Haskell,"  returned  the 
captain;  "all  the  supplies  we  can  get  are  needed  at 
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Townsend.  In  a  short  time  now  we  shall  be  unloading 
them." 

On  between  small  islands  and  past  wooded  points 
sailed  the  Crown  with  the  Betsy  in  her  wake.  At  last 
they  were  safe  in  the  harbor  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  little  settlement  came  thronging  to  the  shores  to 
hear  the  story  and  to  clasp  the  hands  of  the  brave 
captain  and  his  equally  courageous  men.  Full  credit 
and  unstinted  praise  were  accorded  them,  and  for 
long  years  to  come  when  the  Britons  had  forever  left 
our  shores  and  the  banner  of  the  stars  waved  over 
a  free  country,  the  story  of  their  brave  deed  was  told 
to  their  children's  children  around  many  a  Boothbay 
hearthstone. 
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THE  WOOING  OF  AURILLA 


IT  WAS  the  day  before  Christinas  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Ladies'  Aid  society  of  Greenfield 
were  struggling  along  the  snowy  road  that  led 
to  the  church. 

The  way  was  uphill  and  the  snow  was  deep,  causing 
the  good  ladies  to  pant  and  grow  apple-cheeked  from 
their  exertions  as  they  grasped  skirts  of  black  and 
gray  in  mittened  hands  and  trudged  in  the  wake  of 
Aurilla  Bland,  who  being  thin  and  wiry,  was  con- 
sidered the  best  leader. 

"My,  this  is  terrible  hard  walkin',"  gasped  Mrs. 
John  Applebee,  "and  it  looks  like  more  snow,  too, — 
see,  over  there  back  of  Moose  Mountain.  Hope  it'll 
hold  off  till  after  Christmas." 

"Some  of  the  men  had  ought  to  have  been  on  the 
Christmas  tree  committee  this  year,"  grumbled  Mrs. 
Ezekiel  Holt  from  beneath  the  folds  of  her  gray 
fascinator,  "but  it  seems  as  though  they  wa'n't  good 
for  nothin'  but  to  sit  around  and  talk;  if  it  wa'n't  for 
us  women  I  dunno  what'd  become  of  'em." 

"Well,  we  couldn't  very  well  go  in  the  woods  and 
get  the  tree,  Melviny,"  spoke  up  Aurilla  with  a  toss 
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of  her  head,  "a  great  big  tree  like  what  we  want.  I 
declare,  the  deacon  was  awful  good  to  say  he'd  get 
it  for  us, — I  do  hope  he  won't  get  hurt — the  tree 
might  fall  over  on  him  or  somethin'." 

Mrs.  Applebee  and  the  Widow  Kent  exchanged 
knowing  looks  behind  Aurilla's  unsuspecting  back. 
Aurilla,  devoted  to  all  members  of  the  opposite  sex 
in  general  was  known  to  have  matrimonial  designs 
on  Deacon  Crandlemire,  who,  however,  appeared  to 
be  an  unwilling  victim,  as  he  had  expressed  himself 
only  the  day  before  as  "glad  ter  hunt  fer  Christmas 
trees  all  over  Moose  Mountain  if  he  could  jest  git  out 
o'  sight  an'  sound  of  Aurilly  a  little  while!" 

"Well,  I  guess  Deacon  Crandlemire  and  two  great 
hulkin'  fellers  like  Sam  an'  Seth  have  got  gumption 
enough  to  git  out  o'  the  way  of  a  tree  when  it's  comin' 
down,"  said  Mrs.  Applebee  sharply.  "For  pity's  sake, 
what  do  you  see,  Aurilly?" 

"It's  them!  It's  him!"  cried  that  infatuated  lady, 
pointing  to  a  dark,  moving  speck  just  discernible  on 
the  big  white  shoulder  of  Moose  Mountain.  "Do  you 
suppose  he  can  see  me!"  She  waved  a  red  mitten 
vigorously. 

"Not  if  he  can  help  it!"  muttered  Mrs.  Applebee. 
"Come  on,  come  on,  Aurilla,  my  feet's  freezin' 
standin'  here.  Wait  till  you  get  to  the  church  and  then 
you  can  wave  to  him  all  the  afternoon  if  you  want 
to." 

Miss  Bland  gave  a  scornful  sniff  and  stalked  ahead 
in  offended  silence. 

Presently  they  reached  the  church,  a  large  white 
structure  built  seemingly  after  the  pattern  of  the 
deacon's  barn,  and  set  where  three  roads  intersected 
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at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  With  much  stamping  and 
brushing  they  entered  the  big,  echoing  room.  Some- 
one had  thoughtfully  filled  the  woodbox  and  started 
a  fire  in  the  long  stove,  which  was  now  crackling 
cheerfully  and  sending  out  welcoming  waves  of  heat. 

Aurilla  hastened  to  warm  her  numbed  fingers  over 
the  fire.  "Now,  I  call  this  real  good  of  the  deacon," 
she  said,  "he  knows  how  easy  I  ketch  cold  for  I've 
told  him  times  enough  when  I've  been  up  past  his 
house  and  didn't  want  to  walk  home  in  the  rain,  so 
you  see  he's  come  in  here  and  started  the  fire  to  have 
it  all  nice  and  warm  for  me.  I  expect  the  deacon 
would  make  an  awful  good  husband." 

"Don't  go  to  romancin'  over  this  fire,  Aurilly," 
laughed  Mrs.  Holt,  "  'twas  that  half-witted  Peter  Dag- 
gett from  the  poorfarm  that  built  it.  He  and  'Zekiel 
are  haulin'  wood  this  afternoon  an'  'Zekiel  sent  him 
in  to  do  it." 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  three  to  set  up  there 
and  tee-hee,"  said  Miss  Bland,  while  the  angry  red 
flew  to  her  high  cheek-bones,  "but  I  know  the  deacon 
thinks  a  heap  of  me  because  he  told  somebody,  an' 
it  come  straight,  that  he  never  see  another  woman 
like  me!" 

Mrs.  Holt  commenced  to  rock  back  and  forth  again 
over  her  basket  in  a  spasm  of  mirth,  while  Mrs.  John 
Applebee  and  Amanda  Kent  clutched  each  other's 
arms  and  swayed  together-.  Mrs.  Applebee  was  the 
first  to  recover.  She  was  president  of  the  Aid  and  felt 
her  responsibility. 

"I  declare,  I  dunno  but  what  it's  sinful  to  carry  on 
so  in  the  church,"  she  said,  "and  anyway,  we  won't 
get  nothin'  done  if  we  don't  get  to  work,  here's  all 
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this  paper  decoratin'  to  put  up  first  thing;  jest  take 
hold  that  end,  Aurilly.  Do  you  think  it  looks  better 
looped  around  this  lamp  bracket,  Mandy,  or  straight 
across?" 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  when  the  sunlight  of  the 
short  afternoon  had  nearly  waned,  the  red  and  green 
decorations  were  all  in  place,  wreaths  of  fir  and  red 
berries  lent  a  festive  air  to  the  big  bare  windows,  the 
floor  was  neatly  swept  and  everything  arranged  to 
suit  the  critical  eye  of  the  committee. 

"Now  let's  go  out  and  see  if  they've  brought  the 
tree,"  said  Mrs.  Holt,  picking  up  her  hood.  "Sam  said 
they'd  dump  it  in  the  horseshed  this  afternoon  and 
come  up  later  and  put  it  in  for  us.  Funny  they  didn't 
holler  and  let  us  know  if  they'd  brought  it  but  I  s'pose 
they  were  in  a  hurry." 

"We'd  ought  to  have  watched  for  'em,"  said  Aurilla, 
"maybe  we  could  have  helped  'em  hold  the  horse  or 
somethin'  while  they  unloaded  it.  The  deacon's  horse 
is  terrible  frisky  this  winter, — he  would  have  taken 
me  on  a  sleighride  last  Sunday  but  said  the  horse 
really  wan't  safe  to  go  with  and  he  wouldn't  run  the 
resk  of  havin'  my  neck  broke." 

"That  horse  is  twenty-five  if  he  is  a  day,"  said 
Melvina  Holt,  stepping  cautiously  over  an  icy  place 
on  the  step. 

"They've  been  in  with  it,  there's  their  track,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Applebee,  as  the  four  women  breasted 
the  wind  around  the  corner  of  the  church.  "My,  ain't 
it  cold!  Yes,  there's  the  tree,  see  the  end  of  it  stickin' 
out  of  the  shed.  Ain't  it  a  nice  big  one?  Sakes  alive, 
what's  that!" 

"What's  what?"  asked  Amanda  Kent,  looking  over 
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her  shoulder.  "For  pity's  sake,  Caroline,  have  you 
gone  crazy;  don't  knock  me  over!" 

For  Mrs.  Applebee  had  made  a  frantic  backward 
dive,  her  ruddy  face  gone  suddenly  white  and  her  big 
blue  eyes  fairly  popping  from  her  head. 

It's  a  bear — a  great  big  black  bear!"  she  gasped. 
"Oh,  don't  stop,  girls,  run  just  as  hard  as  you  can!" 

And  they  certainly  ran.  It  is  even  said  that  Aurilla 
Bland  jumped  over  the  hitching-rail  at  one  leap,  but 
that  is  rather  too  much  to  believe  of  a  demure  maiden 
lady  well  on  in  the  fifties.  At  any  rate,  not  one  of  the 
four  stopped  screaming  for  a  moment,  though  they  all 
denied  it  afterward  and  each  asserted  vigorously  that 
had  it  not  been  for  her  own  presence  of  mind  they 
would  all  have  been  devoured. 

Perhaps  the  screams  served  well  in  confusing  the 
bear,  roused  that  afternoon  from  his  long  winter  nap; 
at  any  rate,  he  remained  in  the  same  position,  the 
shaggy  black  head  and  one  big  savage  paw  visible 
over  the  tree,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  only  glimpsed 
through  the  branches. 

"Is  he  comin'?"  moaned  Mrs.  Holt  when  they  at 
last  stumbled  into  the  highway.  "Oh  my,  ain't  this 
dretiul!  I  can't — run — no  more!" 

"Neither — can  I,"  jerked  out  Mrs.  Applebee, 
grasping  wildly  at  her  hood  which  had  fallen  back- 
ward dragging  her  false  front  with  it.  "My  breath's — 
all  give  out!" 

"There's  Andrew  Peabody!"  screamed  Aurilla, 
waving  her  mittens  over  her  head  like  a  danger 
signal.  "Oh,  save  us — save  us!" 

The  driver  of  the  rural  free  delivery  realized  that 
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something  unusually  exciting  had  occurred.  He  urged 
his  horse  to  a  gallop. 

"What  in  tarnation's  the  matter?"  he  cried,  as  he 
reined  in  beside  the  four  women  who  were  all  talking 
at  once  in  a  shrill  chorus  and  waving  wildly  toward 
the  horse-shed.  Its  grizzly  occupant  was  not  visible 
from  the  road.  "Is  it  a  fire,  or  did  ye  see  a  mouse?" 

"No,  no,  not  a  mouse,"  screamed  the  Widow  Kent. 
Then  all  four  explained  in  unison.  The  bewildered 
Andrew  gave  vent  to  a  gruff  roar  of  disgust  and 
pounded  with  his  big  hand  on  the  seat. 

"Can't  half  a  dozen  of  ye  keep  still  an'  let  one  do 
the  talkin'?"  he  yelled.  "Tell  it  again,  Mandy,  I  sensed 
a  little  of  what  you  said?" 

"It's  a  bear — "  cried  Amanda. 

" — Up  in  the  horse-shed — "  broke  in  Mrs.  Applebee. 

" — On  the  Christmas  tree!"  shrilled  Melvina  Holt. 

Andrew,  now  that  the  true  state  of  affairs  was 
known  to  him,  made  a  flying  leap  to  the  ground  and 
drew  out  from  the  back  of  the  wagon  the  old  rifle 
that  he  always  carried,  more  as  a  matter  of  form 
than  for  protection. 

"Don't  let  the  gun  go  off.  Andrew,"  called  Aurilla, 
"oh  my  sakes,  it  frightens  me  most  to  death  to  hear 
a  gun  go  off." 

''Can't  very  well  shoot  a  bear  without  lettin'  it  go 
off,"  replied  the  mail-carrier.  "Maybe  you'd  like  to 
keep  him  to  lug  around  by  a  chain.  They  say  a  bear 
can  hug  awful  hard,  Rilly." 

Aurilla  was  too  greatly  agitated  to  give  this 
witticism  its  due.  In  breathless  silence  the  four 
women  huddled  together  in  the  middle  of  the  snowy 
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road  and  watched  Andrew  cautiously  approach  the 
horseshed. 

"Maybe  the  bear  will  run  this  way,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Holt.  "Hadn't  we  ought  to  climb  a  tree?" 

"A  bear  can  climb  a  tree  better'n  any  person," 
asserted  Mrs.  Kent. 

"There,  he  sees  him,"  cried  Aurilla,  "oh,  what  is 
that  dear  man  goin'  to  do?"  For  Andrew,  after  con- 
sidering a  moment,  had  picked  up  a  stick  of  cordwood 
and  aimed  it  at  the  huge  shaggy  head.  It  fell  short  of 
its  mark;  the  next  stick,  however,  grazed  the  big 
paw.  Still  Bruin  did  not  show  by  the  slightest  move- 
ment that  he  resented  this  unkind  treatment. 
Grasping  his  trusty  rifle  close,  Andrew  drew  slowly 
nearer,  and,  seizing  the  protruding  top  of  the  tree, 
gave  it  a  vigorous  shake.  The  bear  toppled  clumsily 
backward,  its  legs  in  the  air. 

"The  critter's  dead!"  ejaculated  Peabody.  "Well, — 
I'll — be — pickled!"  Suddenly  he  dropped  the  rifle  and 
gave  a  great  roar  of  laughter.  "I'll  bet  a  cent  it's  some 
o'  Seth  and  Sam's  doin's  to  scare  Aurilly  on  account 
of  her  chasin'  their  father  so.  Well,  they  done  it  all 
right, — that  passel  o'  women  screechin'  would  have 
been  enough  to  scare  any  bear  to  death  if  he  hadn't 
been  dead  afore.  Say,"  he  yelled,  "come  on,  it's  all 
right!" 

Thus  reassured  the  four  members  of  the  tree  com- 
mittee ventured  to  approach  the  doughty  Andrew, 
who  seizing  one  of  the  bear's  paws,  dragged  him  out 
of  the  snow,  and  then  stood  smiting  his  big  mittened 
hands  together  while  a  broad  grin  threatened  to  join 
one  ear  with  the  other. 
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"Is  he  dead?"  quaked  Aurilla,  eyeing  the  recumbent 
animal  timorously. 

"Course  he  is:  deader'n  a  doornail;  been  dead  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  Looks  like  some  of  the  Crandle- 
mire  boys'  works  to  me." 

"They'd  ought  to  be  spanked — the  both  of  'em," 
cried  Mrs.  Holt  in  righteous  indignation.  "A- 
frightening  us  to  death  that  way — and  me  with  my 
weak  heart,  and  you  with  your  stomach  spells, 
Amandy.  I  declare  the  deacon  had  ought  to  have  a 
good  talkin'-to  for  lettin'  'em  carry  on  so." 

"Mebbe  he  didn't  know  nothin'  about  it,"  said 
Andrew,  "  'twas  probably  jest  a  joke  of  the  boys  on 
their  pa  and  somebody  else,"  with  a  glance  at  Aurilla. 
"Well,  if  there  ain't  the  deacon  himself!  Now  pitch 
in  and  give  it  to  him  right  an-'  left." 

Deacon  Crandlemire  left  his  team  in  the  road 
and  trudged  up  through  the  snow.  "Seen  anything  of  a 
halter,"  he  began,  and  then  stopped  short,  astonished 
at  the  indignant  glances  darting  from  three  pairs  of 
eyes,  "Why,  what's  the  matter,"  he  stammered, 
"wasn't — wasn't  the  tree  all  right?" 

"Yes,  the  tree's  all  right,"  answered  Mrs.  Apple- 
bee  cuttingly,  "an'  so's  the  bear,  I  s'pose,  after  he 
scared  us  most  out  of  our  senses.  Now  p'raps  you  can 
tell  us,  Israel  Crandlemire,  what  you  went  to  work 
and  propped  that  bear  right  up  over  that  tree  that 
way  for  an'  then  went  off  an'  never  told  us  you'd 
brought  it.  I  ask  you,  was  it  a  Christian  thing  to  do?" 

The  deacon's  mouth  opened  and  shut  while  he 
waved  his  hands  wildly  trying  to  speak,  "I  didn't 
know  nothin'  about  it,"  he  protested  as  Mrs.  Apple- 
bee  paused  for  breath.  "The  boys  smoked  the  bear 
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out  of  a  cave  up  on  Moose  an'  killed  it  an'  loaded  it 
on  the  sled  with  the  tree  an'  said  they'd  take  it  down 
to.  the  store  after  they'd  left  the  tree  here.  I  s'pose 
they  thought  'twould  be  a  joke  to  scare  somebody — 
mebbe  they  thought  one  of  you'd  be  comin'  out  to  see 
if  I'd  brought  it — "  he  broke  off,  his  glance  wandering 
furtively  to  Aurilla. 

"Oh,  you  dear,  good  man,  she  cried  shrilly, 
springing  toward  him.  "I  knew  you  didn't  have 
nothin'  to  do  with  it — I  told  'em  so.  You  wouldn't  fool 
me  that  way,  now  would  you,  deacon?"  with  a  co- 
quettish emphasis  on  the  pronouns. 

"No,  no,  course  not,  Aurilly,"  hastily  backing  off, 
"well,  I  got  to  be  goin'.  Let  it  be,  Andrew,  and  I'll 
send  the  boys  up  after  it." 

"Was  you  goin'  to  the  village,  deacon?"  asked 
Aurilla.  "I  got  to  go  down  that  way  to  get  some 
worsted  for  some  slippers  I'm  makin'  for  somebody 
Christmas.  If  you  was  goin'  that  way  maybe  you'd 
jest  as  soon  I'd  ride  a  piece — " 

"I  dunno  whether  I'm  goin'  to  the  village  or  not," 
said  the  deacon,  climbing  expeditiously  into  the 
sleigh  and  seizing  the  reins  with  an  anxious  side 
glance  at  the  angular  figure  of  his  pursuer.  "Mebbe 
I  will  and  mebbe  I  won't — I  dunno  jest  where  I  am 
goin'.  Git  up,  Nell.  Course  you  could  ride,  Aurilly,  only 
I've  got  an  awful  load  here  an' — say,  ain't  that  Lem 
Hewlett  goin'  across  the  field  toward  your  house?" 

"Why,  yes,  'tis,"  answered  Aurilla,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand.  "I'll  have  to  hurry  home.  I'll  go 
to  ride  with  you  some  other  day,  deacon,  thank  you 
just  the  same  for  invitin'  me." 

"Well,  come  on,  Mandy  an'  Caroline,"  said  Mrs. 
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Holt,  plunging  into  the  snowy  road  after  Aurilla. 
"We  might's  well  go,  too,  an'  come  back  tomorrow 
and  fix  the  tree;  it's  too  late  now.  Hark,  wasn't  that 
the  deacon  hollerin'?" 

They  all  stopped. 

The  deacon  had  halted  his  horse  and  made  a 
trumpet  of  his  hands.  "I'll  give  you  the  money  I  git 
for  the  hide,"  he  shouted,  "an'  you  can  let  it  go 
toward  the  new  carpet  for  the  church!  I'd  give  'em  a 
million  if  I  had  it,"  he  said  to  himself,  settling  com- 
fortably into  the  furry  robe,  "if  I  could  only  get  clear 
of  Aurilly  chasm'  me  round  with  her  slippers  an'  her 
worsted.  Ain't  she  the  peskingest  female!"  Quite  un- 
decided whether  to  chuckle  or  to  groan  the  good 
deacon  rode  on  down  to  the  village. 
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